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a Y \ l e SAID T LITTLE RED HEN 
\ 


‘‘Who will plant the wheat?”’ 


‘Then I will,’’ said the Little Red Hen. 
And she did. 


In this familiar fable for children 

is concentrated the spirit that made America 
great. The spirit, not of talking, waiting 

or watching, but of doing. 


It was ‘‘I will’? men and women who 
conquered our wildernesses, developed our 
resources, built our giant industrial system. 


It was the doers who worked, set aside 
part of their earnings, invested... and thus 
provided “growing money” for the greatest 
expansion of wealth and well-being 

that mankind has ever known. 


At any time, in any country, wealth is created 
only by those who will. They are the 
producers. They make the wheels turn — 
what’s more, they even provide the wheels! 


As a nation, we must see to it that our people 
are given every encouragement to earn, 

and to employ profitably the surplus their efforts 
produce. This is the time-proved process 

by which we add to the number of factories, 
machines and men that keep busy 

producing goods. 


And only by producing more goods do we 
increase the wealth and improve the 
well-being of all our people. 


TO THE INVESTOR WHO “WiLL”: From its 155 years 
as the nation’s principal market place for securities, the 
New York Stock Exchange has learned this: This market 
serves investors best, and the nation best, when its facil- 
ities are used responsibly—when securities are bought 
and sold solely on the basis of facts. Not tips, not 
rumors. FACTS! 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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a “controlled 


approach” 
for investors too 


In many an airline board meeting, 
the new “Controlled Approach” 
methods for bringing a plane 
down through thick weather are 
regarded as a postwar synonym for 
“profits”. All-weather flying means 
more passenger miles flown, less 
empty seats, more “profits”. 

To investors seeking safe land- 
ings in the selection of airline se- 
curities, the new MLPF&B survey 
offers a “Controlled Approach” in 
obtaining facts that are vital to 
sound investment decisions. 

The survey explains the big 
paradox in the airline picture: 
Why earnings have been reduced 
while new records are being made 
in volume and revenue. It also 
takes the measure of such thorny 
problems as operating costs, new 
equipment needs, increased ser- 
vices, and current financial posi- 
tion. As always, the facts—favor- 
able and unfavorable—are concise 
and unvarnished, add up to a full 
length picture of the industry as 
a whole. 

In addition, ““AIRLINES—1947” 
provides individual analyses of 18 
airlines, together with detailed re- 
ports of interim earnings. 

We'd like you to have a copy of 
this highly readable study if you 
are really interested in airline se- 
curities. We’re sure you'll find it 
helpful. There’s no cost. Just ask 
for “AIRLINES—1947”. Address 
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MERRILL LYNCH, 
PieERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 93 Cities 

















The Exhibit of the 
100 BEST 1946 
ANNUAL REPORTS 


_ Awarded the 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Yo 


“Oscar of Industry” 


Rear AN 


Trophies 
Will Be Displayed in 
Many Parts of the Country 














PITTSBURGH: 
Display: 
Graphic Arts Gallery 
Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 
610 Wood Street 
November 17 to 21, 1947 
11 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 


STAMFORD, CONN 


Dinner Meeting: 
Bridgeport Control of 
Controllers Institute 
of America 
Stamford Yacht Club 
December 3, 1947 


BALTIMORE: 
Dinner Meeting: 

The Maryland Association of 
Certified Public Accountants 
Emerson Hotel 
December 9, 1947 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


Dinner Meeting: 
National Association of 
Cost Accountants 
Norfolk Yacht & Country Club 
January 16, 1948 


Note: For arrangements to see 
any exhibit write: Weston Smith, 
FrnanciaL Wor.p, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6. 




















Meet Your Executives 





Standard 
Brands Int'l 
President 
William L. 
Cunliffe 


orn 1902 in 

Fort Lock- 
hart, India, son 
of a British 
colonel in the 
Indian Army. . . . Was educated at 
Wellington College, England, and 
played cricket and English Rugby 
while at school. . . . He joined the 
Fleischmann Company in New York 
in 1925 as traffic manager. In 1928 
he was transferred to Standard 
Brands, Ltd. (Canada), where he 
served as general traffic manager and 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion before becoming president in 
1945. Last month he was elected 
president of Standard Brands Inter- 
national, which handles the parent 
company’s business outside the 
United States. . . . Served with the 
British Army during World War I. 
. . . His hobby is music. .. . He has 
one daughter and two sons. 





Lion Oil 
Company 
President 
Trueman M. 
Martin 


farmer’s 
A son, he 
was born in 
Roodhouse, II- 
linois, in 1895. 
. . . Working on a farm to pay for 
his education, he attended high school 
in his home town and then Brown’s 
School of Business Administration, 
Jacksonville, Ill. . . . Started in the 
oil brokerage business in Chicago in 
1923 and a year later became gen- 
eral manager of Diamond Petroleum 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, which 
became a part of the Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation. Early in 





1929 he was elected director and vice 
president of Lion Oil Company, be- 
coming executive vice president in 
1939 and president last month... . 
During World War I he was a first 
lieutenant in the infantry. . . . He is 
a member of the public relations com- 
mittee of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, a director of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America 
and vice chairman of the IPAA Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission Com- 
mittee. .. . Has three daughters and 
a son. 


Consolidated 
Edison Co. 
President 
Ralph H. 
Tapscott 


orn 1885 in 
Brooklyn, 
ee eee 
tended Eras- 
mus Hall Acad- 
emy and Boys High School, Brook- 
lyn; graduated from Union College in 
1909 with a B.S. in electrical engi- 
neering. . . . His earliest connection 
with the Consolidated Edison System 
was in 1917 when he became assistant 
chief electrical engineer of the New 
York Edison Company, a predecessor 
firm. In 1925 he was made electrical 
engineer and seven years later vice 
president of company and of United 
Electric Light & Power Company. 
He became vice president of Consoli- 
dated Edison in 1936 upon its merger 
with New York Edison; elected presi- 
dent and a member of the Board of 
Trustees in 1937, and in 1942 was 
named chief executive director. . 
Member of Alpha Delta Phi... ..A 
fellow of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, a trustee of 
Union College and the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, and a 
member of the Advisory Engineering 
Council of Princeton. . . . Has one 
son. Another son, Adrian V. Tap- 
scott, was killed in action over Min- 
doro in 1945. 
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Corporate Earnings 


Not Too High 


Although running at record levels, due largely to il- 


lusory inventory profits and under-depreciation, they 
have not outdistanced other components of the economy 


By Allan F. Hussey 


| gery of living costs has become 
such a pressing subject within re- 
cent months that a search for methods 
of dealing with it is one of the objec- 
tives cited as a reason for calling the 
special session of Congress. Many 
theories have been advanced as to 
its cause and cure, and in the course 
of the discussion business, long ac- 
customed to serving as a scapegoat 
for politicians and labor leaders, has 
been cast in this role once more. 

The special pleaders have a potent 
argument to advance in support of 
their stated or implied contention that 
the high cost of living is due mainly 
to profiteering by business. They 
can, and do, point to the fact that cor- 
porate earnings during the first half 
of 1947 were at an annual rate of $17 
billion, against $12.5 billion for 1946, 
$10.4 billion for 1943 and a prewar 
record of $8.4 billion in 1929. 


Statistical Trick 


By the old statistical trick of citing 
a huge increase in one series without 
mentioning that a similar rise has 
been shown concurrently by practi- 
cally all other segments of the econo- 
my, this gain in earnings is made to 
appear not only impressive, but out- 
rageous. But obviously a change of 
any magnitude in one statistical series 
means nothing unless it is viewed in 
the perspective afforded by study of 
changes in other relevant series. 

Such a perspective view is not 
available to the average person, and 
no data which would provide it are 
ever given by those who contend that 
profits are excessive. They never 
mention that during the first half of 
1947 national income also established 
a new record at the level of $198.5 
billion (on an annual basis), against 
$72.5 billion in 1939. The ratio of 
corporate earnings to national income 
in the first half, while high, was 5.5 
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per cent below that prevailing in 1941 
and 11.2 per cent lower than in 1929. 

Obviously, the fact that profits 
have been relatively higher than they 
are now in two out of nineteen years 
for which data are available furnishes 
no convincing proof that current earn- 
ing levels are reasonable. But any 


real study of current profits shows 
conclusively that they are vastly over- 


stated as compared with those of pre- 
vious years, and are therefore much 
lower than they seem. 

Oné reason for this is the fact that to 
a very important extent, current stated 


earnings consist of inventory profits. . 


Present accounting practice requires 
that these be included, but such 
profits are due solely to the rising 
price level and are therefore not only 
illusory and temporary, but are lay- 
ing the foundation for absolutely cer- 
tain inventory losses when prices turn 
downward. In other words, account- 


Workers’ Wage Rates Have Outpaced Rising Dividend Payments 


ing conventions are causing earnings 
to be overstated now and will cause 
them to be understated in some fu- 
ture year or years. When this occurs, 
will the politicians and labor leaders 
cry to the heavens that corporate 
earnings are inadequate? 
Department of Commerce data 
make it possible to measure the ex- 
tent of the overstatement of earnings 
due to the inclusion of inventory 


. profits. Last year, this overstatement 


amounted to $4.7 billion, and in the 
first half of 1947, on an annual basis, 
it was $5.35 billion. After deduction 
of the latter figure, recent earnings 
are lower in relation to national in- 
come than the profits, similarly ad- 
justed, for 1939-42, 1937, 1929, or 
even 1930. If comparison is made 
with corporate sales rather than with 
national income, earnings before in- 
ventory profits or losses have been 
relatively smaller this year than in 
1929-30 or 1940-44. 





ae 


As is well known, some groups 
such as railroads and air transport 
enterprises have not done at all well 
this year. Perhaps, then, an exces- 
sively high rate of earnings for manu- 
facturing enterprises is being partial- 
ly disguised by inclusion in over-all 
totals of other less fortunate groups. 
Separate data covering manufactur- 
ers are not available in Department 
of Commerce figures on an interim 
basis, but a recent joint study by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
SEC of manufacturing profits in the 
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first quarter throws some light on 
this question. 

According to this study, net income 
of manufacturers amounted to 7.5 per 
cent of sales during the period under 
review. This figure, of course, in- 
cludes inventory profits. No data are 
available by which to measure their 
extent, but assuming, as seems reas- 
onable, that they equaled the same 
proportion of total reported earnings 
as was true for manufacturers in 1946 
(as shown by Commerce Department 
figures), net excluding them was 
only 4.15 per cent of sales. This ra- 
tio is lower than that witnessed in 
1929, 1930, 1936, 1937 or 1939-41. 

The FTC-SEC study also gives 
data for individual industries within 
the manufacturing classification. Con- 
sidering that food has shown a great- 
er rise in price than any other compo- 
nent of living costs, it is instructive 
to note that manufacturers represent- 
ing the food industry earned only 4.6 
per cent on sales during the first quar- 
ter, even including inventory profits. 


Inadequate Allowances 


Another reason for taking current- 
ly reported profits at less than their 
face value is the fact that current de- 
preciation allowances are inadequate 
to finance replacement of existing as- 
sets at the new higher prices now be- 
ing paid for large amounts of equip- 
ment (FW, September 3, page 3). 
Assuming that depreciation is being 
charged this year at the same rate as 
in 1946 ($8.7 billion by all business 
enterprises), that some $6 billion of 
this sum is being charged by corpora- 
tions and that the amount charged is 
inadequate by one-third, then another 
$3 billion should be subtracted from 
first half corporate earnings (annual 
basis) in order to arrive at a mean- 
ingful figure. If this is done, and 
the adjustment to eliminate inventory 
profits is made, first half earnings of 
all corporations are reduced to a low- 
er level in relation to national income 
than any witnessed since 1929, except 
during the depression years 1931-35. 

A final fallacy in the widespread 


charge that business is profiteering is . 


the omission in such statements of 
any standard for judging whether or 
not a given level of profits is ex- 
cessive. The social function of 
profits is to permit and encourage 
productive, job-making, income-pro- 
ducing investment. This is not a 
standard by which profits can be 
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judged, since no one can say just how 
high profits must be in order that they 
may fulfill their function, but it is 
notable that current earnings levels 
are being accompanied by a record 
volume of capital expenditures. These 
provide jobs directly now, in produc- 
tion of the new facilities, and guaran- 


- these facilities. 


tee additional jobs later in the use of 
The volume of cur- 
rent business investment is so heavy 
that even record (reported) levels of 
profits are not adequate to pay for it, 
as is evidenced by the large amount 
of new-money financing carried out 
in recent months. 


Investing $10,000 
In Todays Market 


A balanced portfolio for the new investor, 


or for adding to an existing investment pro- 


gram. The second in a series of three plans 


a. the construction of a security 
portfolio under prevailing condi- 
tions, the prudent investor will stress 
the element of quality. The purchase 
of lower grade stocks or other specu- 
lative issues can be a very profitable 
undertaking at the proper phase of 
the business cycle. But just now we 
are witnessing an unusually high lev- 
el of business activity, and corpora- 
tion earnings are considerably above 
average. These are conditions that 
seem likely to remain with us for 
some time, but when the turn does 
come it will find the high-cost, mar- 
ginal companies in vulnerable posi- 
tion. : 

In the present situation, too, good 


_ quality stocks are available at prices 


that very moderately capitalize well- 
protected dividend rates, resulting in 
yields that are unusually attractive. 
Especially are they attractive in rela- 
tion to the returns obtainable from 
investment grade bonds. While in- 
terest rates have recently been hard- 


ening, and bonds and preferred stocks 
have been backing away from their 
highs of earlier in the year, neverthe- 
less the spread between equity yields 
and returns from fixed income issues 
remains abnormally wide. 


Includes Governments 


As his investment funds increase in 
size, the average individual will, how- 
ever, want to establish a sort of back- 
log in his program, and as a step in 
this direction the portfolio that has 
been set up this week includes a U. S. 
Government bond and a sound pre- 
ferred ‘stock, accounting for about 
one-fifth of the total fund. 

The eight common stocks are all of 
good quality, and are well diversified 
as to industries. In only one case is 
the indicated yield below five per cent, 
and here there appears adequate room 
for a dividend increase. 

(Next week, a program for the in- 
vestment of $25,000 will be outlined 
by FINANCIAL WoRLD. ) 


5.2% Yield from a Balanced Portfolio 





Recent Indicated 

Amount Issue (Dividend Rates) Price Cost Income 
$1,000 U.S. Treasury 2™%s, 1967-72............. 101% $1,013 $25.00 
15shares Radio Corp. of America preferred ($3.50). 70 1,050 52.50 
Bary American Telephone & Telegraph ($9.00) 155 775, 45.00 
mee Borden Company ($2.40)................ 44 880 48.00 
as Electric Storage Battery ($3.00)......... 55 1,100 60.00 
25 “ . International Shoe ($2.40)............... 42 1,050 60.00 
| eg MacAndrews & Forbes ($2.65)........... 38 1,140 79.50 
ria Reynolds Tobacco “B” ($1.80)........... 40 1,000 45.00 
ios Standard Oil of California ($3.40)........ 62 1,240 68.00 
i Woolworth, F. W. ($2.50).........0..... 48 960 50.00 
 < éaics dyer seks keene $10,208 $533.00 
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For Air Heduction 


Combination of temporary factors affected earnings 


adversely in third quarter. But thanks to several 


new developments, future prospects are encouraging 


Kk since the major steel strike 
which occurred early in 1946, Air 
Reduction’s stock has been under a 
market cloud. This strike was a seri- 
ous blow to the company, since the 
steel industry is probably its most im- 
portant customer. It is believed that 
about three-fourths of revenues are 
derived from production of oxygen, 
acetylene and equipment using these 
gases in welding, cutting and scarfing 
steel. It was recently estimated that 
40 per cent of the nation’s oxygen 
output is used by steel producers, 
with fabricators of the metal account- 
ing for another 25 per cent. 


Marked Contrast 


Subnormal conditions existing for 
considerable periods last year in the 
steel and other heavy industries were 
responsible for a marked contrast be- 
tween the 1946 earnings performance 
of Air Reduction and of other chemi- 
cal enterprises, with which it is usual- 
ly grouped. Whereas most chemical 
companies did well last year, Air Re- 
duction suffered a 45 per cent decline 
from 1945 profits. Accordingly, the 
company omitted its usual extra divi- 
dend in October 1946 and is still pay- 
ing only the regular rate of 25 cents 
quarterly instead of 50 cents. 

Apparently ignoring the fact that 
1945 earnings were at all-time record 
levels, thus furnishing a high base for 
comparison, and also ignoring the 
temporary nature of the factors ad- 
versely affecting 1946 profits, inves- 
tors have allowed the stock to decline 
to a level around 28, less than half of 
last year’s high. Their attitude was 
seemingly justified by the recently re- 
leased earnings statement’ for the 
third quarter of 1947, which disclosed 
a profit of only 42 cents a share 
against 49 cents for the 1946 third 


quarter, despite a gain in sales from - 


$18.2 million to $21.5 million. | 
There are several reasons for that 
showing. In addition to several other 
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non-recurring adverse factors of less- 
er significance, the company was un- 
der the necessity of shipping large 
amounts of “dry ice” long distances to 
the West Coast in order to maintain 
its competitive position in this rapid- 
ly-growing market. This will not be 
necessary again, since a new dry ice 
plant at Berkeley, Cal., is almost com- 
pleted and will be ready to supply 
West Coast requirements during the 


“next season of peak demand, which 


occurs during the summer months. 

The other principal reason for the 
mediocre third quarter showing, 
while probably slightly less temporary 
in nature, has even more favorable 
longer term implications. For over 
a year, the steel industry has been ex- 
perimenting with the use of oxygen 
to speed up combustion in blast 
furnaces and open hearths, thus in- 
creasing capacity and output. First 
pioneered on a large’scale in this 
country (in open hearth furnaces) in 
August 1946 by Air Reduction and 
Allegheny Ludlum at the latter’s 
Brackenridge, Pa., plant, this process 
has excellent possibilities. 

The oxygen used would be a low- 





Air Reduction Company 


r-~ Per Share — 


Sales Earn- Divi- 

Year (Millions) ings dends Price Range 
1929... *$21.8 $2.58 $1.42 74%—25% 
1932... 11.7 091 1.00 21%—10% 
1936... 278 2.79 2.50 86%—56% 
1937... 308 286 3.00 80%—44% 
1938... 23.7 1.47 1.50 677%—40 
1939... 27.6 198 1.50 68 —45% 
1940... 364 2.38 1.75 58%—36% 
1941... 536 262 200 45 —34% 
1942... 73.0 2.37 2.00 413%—29% 
1943... 941 241 2.00 487%—38% 
1944... 97.9 215 200 43 —37%4 
1945... 80.7 3.04 2.000 56 —39% 
1946... 71.2 166 1.75 5934—33 
Interim: 

Pi: WE MM” oa so kewa sao 
1947... a63.5 al.49 b1.00 b387%—27% 





*Includes other income. a—9 months ended 
September 30. b—To November 10. Note—Earn- 
ings, dividends and price range adjusted for 
3-for-1 split in 1936. 





Welding 


purity tonnage product 90-95 per cent 
pure rather than the much more ex- 
pensive 99.5 per cent pure oxygen 
used for other purposes. But for lack 
of any source of supply of the lower- 
grade material in the huge amounts 
needed for current experimentation, 
the steel companies have been using 
high-purity oxygen. In order to en- 
courage these experiments and thus 
open a vast new potential market, Air 
Reduction has been supplying this at 
a loss or a purely nominal profit. 


New Plant 


Koppers Company is building a 
tonnage oxygen plant, designed, 
owned, and to be operated by Air Re- 
duction, at Bethlehem Steel’s Johns- 
town, Pa., plant. This should soon 
be completed, and results obtained 
there will have an important bearing 
on the future prospects of the new 
process. A number of problems have 
been encountered already in using 
oxygen in open hearths, but none of 
these appears to defy solution. 

Two questions are still unanswered, 
but the company is not worrying 
about them. One is the possibility 
that the large steel producers may 
build their own oxygen plants; it is 
contended, however, .that this would 
be uneconomical for the same reason 
—namely, the peak load factor— 
which has prevented most industrial 
users of electricity from building 
their own generating stations. The 
other concerns the possibility of using 
compressed air rather than oxygen; 
Air Reduction officials believe the 
higher cost of oxygen would be more 
than offset by the heat losses which 
would be caused by use of compressed 
air, since only one-fifth of the latter 
is oxygen and the remaining compo- 
nents do not support combustion. 

Please turn to page 23 








Institutional Use 
(if Annuities browing 


Many organizations have set up annuity plans 
for philanthropically-minded individuals. Here 


are some examples of this type of investment 


wo basic human qualities, seem- 

ingly opposed to one another, 
are the desire for security and the 
philanthropic motive which lies be- 
hind giving for charity. One may 
assume that many persons would 
give more funds to charity but for 
the dread of financial insecurity. A 
number of charitable institutions in 
this country have usefully com- 
bined an annuity system with a plan 
for giving; in other words, security 
is provided for their benefactors 
through annuity payments. The 
funds subscribed are usually kept 
intact in conservative investment 
media, being earmarked for use only 
after the death of. the annuitant. 


State Regulated 


In New York State, this annuity 
system is subject to the State insur- 
ance laws and is certificated by the 
Insurance Department. Under New 
York regulations, any interested in- 
dividual may make a contribution to 
the Salvation Army, for example, 
and receive the so-called “conference 
rate’ of annuity return—2.5 per cent 
starting at age 35, 3.0 per cent at 40, 
4.0 per cent at 50, 4.7 per cent at 60 
years and so on. The rate of income 
on the amount donated is fixed for 
life just as it would be if the annuity 
were purchased from a life insurance 
company, while part of the gift (up to 
15 per cent of gross income reported ) 
is considered a contribution for a 
religious and charitable purpose and 
therefore is a Federal income tax de- 
duction. 

The rate of return is somewhat 
lower than can be obtained from a 
life insurance company annuity since, 
as an executive of one institution 
stated: “We are not interested in 
persons who are looking for income 
only.” It is conceded that the spirit 
of charitable giving would be some- 
what blighted under such conditions ; 
the philanthropic motive must be ap- 
parent in making such an “invest- 
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ment” or else the gift is meaningless. 
Thus the two motivations—the desire 
for security and the philanthropic 
urge—are agreeably combined. 

At the present time, New York is 
the only state to recognize and regu- 
late annuity agreements sponsored by 
religious and eleemosynary institu- 
tions. While they do exist outside 
the Empire State, they are probably 
the most numerous in New York, the 
total reaching 34. Home and foreign 
missionary societies and various other 


“church organizations make up the 


greater part of the list but there is 
also the American Bible Society, the 
Methodist Hospital of Brooklyn, Cor- 
nell University and Vassar College 
in addition to the Salvation Army. 
While most of the names on the list 
signify Protestant or non-sectarian 
groups, Roman Catholics are repre- 
sented by the Catholic Foreign Mis- 


sionary Society and the Society for 
Propagation of the Faith. 

Although it was not until 1940 that 
New York State gave official recog- 
nition to institutional annuities—and 
other States have yet to take a:tion 
at all—the oldest of the annuity plans 
goes back more than 100 years. The 
American Bible Society wrote its first 
contract of this kind in 1843. Since 
fr ds have always been well safe- 
guarded, no payments have been 
missed in the 104 years which have 
elapsed since. Even to ay, reserves 
are carried at 100 per cent of the an- 
nuity value. The largest of the insti- 
tutional annuity underwriters, the 
American Bible Society lists sub- 
scribers in virtually every state in 
the Union, in nearly all United 
States possessions, in Canada and 
other countries. Presently outstand- 
ing contracts run from $100 to $100,- 
000 with the total aggregating sev- 
eral million dollars on which an- 
nuities are consistently paid. 

The Salvation Army is another 
well known organization which wel- 
comes “gift-annuity agreements,” 
protecting each agreement up to its 
face amount. The organization’s 
home corporation in New York, 
which has broad powers, writes an- 
nuities for the Eastern, Western, and 

Please turn to page 25 
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19468 Studebakers Appear 


The 1948 Studebaker line consists of both open and closed body 

types, with the new convertibles- conforming in general to the 

mode originated by the company a year and a half ago. 

Prices on the new models, which now are being shipped to dealers, 
are $20 to $95 above the 1947 range. 
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Sets New Face 


Sales in 1947 fiscal year exceeded last year’s total 
by 50 per cent, with earnings also making a record. 
Number 19 in the series of income-growth analyses 


ales of Glidden Company in the 

fiscal year ended October 31 
topped all previous annual totals, and 
while actual figures have net yet been 
released R. H. Horsburgh, Glidden’s 
vice chairman, roughly estimates the 
year’s sales at $180 million. Com- 
pared with the previous top of $122.4 
million, set last year, the rise in sales 
approximates 50 pef cent. 

Earnings promise to do even better 
than a 50 per cent rise over 1946. Tn 
the first six months of the fiscal year 
net per share almost doubled the 
comparable 1946 period at $2.10 vs. 
$1.07, and was not so very far be- 
hind the $2.96 reported for the full 
year which ended October 31, 1946. 


Record Growth 


Prior to 1946 Glidden’s growth in 
sales and earnings had been spectacu- 
lar at times. In 1932, at the bottom 
of the depression, sales receded to 
$22.3 million from the 1929 record 
of $38.3 million. By 1937 they had 
reached $54.1 million, but were un- 
able to make any new gain until 1941, 
when they jumped from $50.2 million 
the preceding year to $68.9 million. 
From then on through the war years 
sales rose successively to new tops, 
1944 crossing the $100 million mark 
by a margin of almost $12 million. 
But never in its history has Glidden 
shown so sharp a rise in either sales 
or earnings as will be detailed in the 
annual report now in preparation. 

Glidden’s prosperity not only has 
greatly brightened its future, but has 
enabled it to strengthen its statistical 
position. Several years ago it incurred 
a, bank loan of $8 million, which was 
to have been repaid in annual instal- 
ments of $1 million, beginning this 
year and running through 1951, with 
a final $4 million payment in 1952. 
The first million-dollar payment was 
met as required on July 1. As the 
fiscal year drew near its close, how- 
ever, the management figuratively 
toted up the contents of the cash box 
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and on October 13 announced it had 
paid off the remaining $7 million of 
debt, thereby saving substantial in- 
terest charges against earnings over 
the next five years. 

A month ago the stockholders ap- 
proved a two-for-one stock split 
which became effective November 10. 
One effect of the move was to return 
the stock to price levels likely to ap- 
peal to a large segment of investors. 


’ Since the latter part of 1946 the stock 


had held largely within the $40-$50 
price range, and expectations of a 
more liberal dividend policy coupled 
with intimations concerning the sharp 
rise in sales and profits, suggested its 
eventual transition into a yet higher 
range. In the accompanying tabula- 
tion, adjustment has been made to 
the new per-share basis. 

Glidden was organized in 1919 as 
the reorganization of a paint and var- 
nish business dating from 1875. At 
the same time it acquired 11 other 
paint and varnish manufacturers or 
distributors. The business has been 
under the same management since 





The Glidden Company 
Sales +tEarned 
(In Mil- Per +fDivi- 

*Year lions) Share dends +Price Range 
1929... $383 $1.78 a$1.00 27 —13 
1932... 22.3 0.03 None 5%4— 15% 
1936... 446 1.64 1.00 27%—1934 
1937... 541°" 131 1.30 253%4— 9% 
1938... 44.0 D0.15 0.25 144%— 6% 
1939... 47.8 0.85 0.25 12%— 7 
1940... 50.2 0.78 0.50 9%— 5% 
1941... 68.9 1.54 0.75 9 —S5Y% 
1942... 81.7 0.85 0.40 8 — 6% 
1943... 97.4 0.94 0.45 11%— 7% 
1944... 1119 1.01 0.45 12%— 9% 
1945... 111.6 1.07 0.60 1914—12% 
1946... 1124 2.96 1.00 28%—18% 
Interim: 

1946... 654.2 b1.07 ~eettiotyedion. 
1947... 97.7 b2.16 1.10 e25%—17 





*Sales and earnings for fiscal years ended Octo- 
ber 31; dividends and price ranges for calendar 
years. tAdjusted to 2-for-1 split effective Novem- 
ber 10, 1947. a—Plus stock. b—Six months to 
April 30. c—Covers full year’s payments. Does 
not inchude 35 cents regular and 50 cents extra 
dividends declared November 11 vereble January 
2, 1948. e—To November 12. D—Deficit: 


1919, but has undergone a complete 
metamorphosis. Glidden today is also 
a. manufacturer and distributor of 
foods, soy bean products, animal 
feeds, vegetable oils, chemicals, rub- 
ber and plastic compounds, powdered 
metals and minerals and naval stores, 
and is steadily extending its activities. 

Glidden’s expansion into the food 
industry stemmed from the occasional 
idleness of some of its mills used for 
crushing flaxseed to obtain linseed oil 
for its varnish preparations. Tests 
showed that the mills also could be 
used to crush oil-bearing edible nuts 
and seeds. As a side line, at first, the 
company began the production of sal- 
ad dressings, margarine and shorten- 
ings. Later it acquired the Durkee 
Famous Foods organization and soon 
became a factor in the food industry. 

Similarly, and as the result of in- 
tensive research by its laboratory 
staff, Glidden moved into other fields. 
In 1929 it added a metal refining 
division and was an important unit in 
the wartime development of powdered 
metals, a field having broad peace- 
time possibilities. 


Diversified Plants 


Glidden now has 26 laboratories de- 
voted to research and the development 
of new products for industrial and 
household use. It has nine paint and 
varnish factories, eight food process- 
ing plants, and others devoted to min- 
ing, chemical, pigment, vegetable 
crushing and soybean operations. It 
owns and operates 31 retail stores. 

Operations have been profitable in | 
every year since 1925 except in 1931, 
1932 and 1938. Dividends have been 
paid without interruption since 1932 
— irregularly before that. Its dividend 
policies are conservative. It has paid 
out thus far this year a total of $1.10 
a share compared with $1 in 1946, 
and on January 2 will distribute a 
quarterly dividend of 35 cents a share 
and an extra of 50 cents. 

The declarations were not entirely 
unexpected. The sharp rise in earn- 
ings this year and the company’s 
rapid growth, had fostered the belief 
that while the $1.40 annual rate would 
be maintained the directors would de- 
clare an extra dividend payable 
around the end of the year. 





This is the nineteenth in the series of 
discussions of the twenty common stocks 
comprising the income-and-growth port- 
folio presented in the issue of July 9. An 
analysis of Chrysler Corporation, complet- 
ing the series, will appear in the issue of 
November 26. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Aluminum Industries C+ 


On the N. Y. Curb around 28, 
stock is a cyclical speculation present- 
ly in .a favored position. (Qu. divs. 
incr. from 60-cent to $1 an. rate in 
Sept.) Company’s products are in- 
dustrial, supplying especially the auto, 
aircraft and marine craft industries 
and including aluminum alloy and 
semi-steel engine parts, bolts, pumps, 
and mufflers, aluminum castings 
and aluminum paints. In the: fiscal 
year ended June 30, unreported sales 
and production were at new records 
as was net of $9.06 vs. a loss of $5.22 
per share in the 1945-46 year. Stock- 
holders have approved an increase in 
authorized stock from 100,000 to 500,- 
000 shares, and a 100 per cent stock 
dividend and public offering of 100,- 
000 shares are expected. 


Balt. & Ohio pfd. D+ 

Even at 17, this stock constitutes 
an unattractive speculation. (No 
dividends since 1932.) The 1944 per- 
manent debt adjustment plan staved 
off bankruptcy proceedings, but capi- 


talization is still top-heavy. Pian ex- . 


tended bond maturities and placed in- 
terest on a part-fixed and part-con- 
tingent basis. Traffic for heavy items 
such as automobiles, building mate- 
rials, and iron and steel goods and bi- 
tuminous coal should continue at high 
levels, while carloadings in Septem- 
ber were the best since September 
1929. Net results, however, will de- 
pend on wage settlement with oper- 
ating employes and the extent of 
further freight rate increases to be 
granted by the ICC. Provision for 
capital and sinking funds precludes 
dividend payments. 


Bridgeport Brass C+- 


Price of 12 appears largely to dis- 
count speculative uncertainties. (Qu. 
divs. incr. from 60-cent to $1 an. rate 
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in March.) At $57.8 million, 1946 
sales were about $10 million below 
the wartime high in 1943 but with 
tax savings an important factor, earn- 
ings were up to $3.27 from $1.24 per 
share in the earlier year (75 cents in 
1945, when the war ended). A Sep- 
tember quarter deficit, however, re- 
duced net for the subsequent nine 
months to $1.28 from $1.73 per share 
a year before. Company fabricates a 
wide range of brass, copper and other 
non-ferrous metal and alloy products 
in semi-finished form and’ as wire, 
seamless tubing, plumbers’ brass 
goods, automotive valves, fire extin- 
guishers and flashlights. It also man- 
ufactures the widely used Aerosol in- 
secticide dispensers. 


Cleveland Electric B+- 

Yield of 5% at 40 is attractive, 
quality considered. (Qu. divs. at $2 
an. rate.) Supplying electricity to 
Cleveland and adjacent territory, 
company last May was divested from 
the North American system when lat- 
ter sold most of the controlling inter- 
est to its own shareholders. Its divi- 
dend record has been uninterrupted 
since the turn of the century and 
earnings exceeded the present $2 an- 
nual requirements in every year of 
the past twelve excepting 1945. From 
$1.95 per share in that year net rose 
to $2.56 in 1946 and for the eight 
months through August 1947 amount- 
ed to $1.80 per share. A new $20 
million bond issue is proposed, to 
help finance $93 million construction 
in progress or planned. Refunding of 
$25.5 million outstanding 414 per cent 
preferred awaits more settled market 
conditions. 


Endicott-Johnson A 

Around 33, stock yields 4.8% and 
has attraction as a steady income pro- 
ducer. (Reg. qu. divs. at $1.60 an. 
rate.) The second largest domestic 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy, 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest. 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page, 


shoe manufacturer, company is well 
integrated, producing practically all 
its sole and upper leather require- 
ments as well as other supplies. One 
specialty is work shoes, another rub. 
ber-soled canvas and rubber footwear, 
Earnings record has been relatively 
consistent and net for the fiscal year 
ended last November was $5.15 vs, 
$4.88 per share in 1945-46, despite a 
$3.33 vs, 43-cent contingency reserve 
and $1.44 excess profits taxes. Oper- 
ations were recently reported ham- 
pered by a shortage of specialized 
workers in company’s territory. (Also 
FW, Feb. 26.) 


General Motors B+ 

Stock has long been a market lead- 
er; recent price, 59. (Pays $3 an.) 
Volume continued its postwar recov- 
ery last month to 184,688 cars and 
trucks from 167,608 units in Septem- 
ber, reaching the highest point since 
193,458 in October, 1941. This 
brought 1947 ten-month output well 
past 1.5 million vs. 738,387 units a 
year before. Nine-month net of $4.62 
vs. 16 cents per share during the 1946 
reconversion period was after 40 
cents extraordinary depreciation and 
obsolescence. The management re- 
ports backlogs still increasing. “Dis- 
tinctly different’? Cadillacs and larger 
size Oldsmobiles will be introduced 
next year, and a new high-compres- 
sion engine indicates gasoline savings 
up to 40 per cent, according to the 
company’s announcement. (Also FW, 
July 23.) 


Gillette Safety Razor B 

Stock at 29 is priced at about 64 
times officially estimated 4947 net. 
(Reg. qu. divs. incr. from $2 to $2.50 
an. rate in April.) President Spang 
says preliminary reports indicate a 
big Christmas business and states “‘we 
are about caught up on back orders, 
but our current business keeps us 
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jumping,” with three shifts operating 
in the main plant. He places final net 
around $4.50 vs. $4.55 per share in 
1946, though for the nine months 
through September 30 net was $3.28 
vs. $3.23 per share a year before. The 
new regular dividend rate equals last 
year’s total, which included a year- 
end extra of 75 cents per share. 
Strong finances justify policy of dis- 
tributing a generous proportion of 


earnings as dividends. (Also FW, 
May 21.) 
Greenfield Tap & Die C+ 


Stock now is around 16, near its 
two-year low, reflecting persistent 
carnings down-trend this year. (Reg. 
gu. divs. at $1.20 an. rate.) In the 
nine months ended September 30, 
company earned $2.43 vs. $3.20 per 
share in the 1946 period, but whereas 
the March quarter accounted for 
$1.06, the June period returned but 
91 cents and the three months 
through September only 45 cents per 
share. President Millar reports ship- 
ments, while still “far ahead” of com- 
parable prewar periods, have been de- 
clining in the past few months. Stock 
was listed on the Big Board late 
last year and represents an impor- 
tant manufacturer of taps, dies, gages, 
reamers, pipe tools, twist drills and 
a number of other screw-cutting tools 
for precision metal working. (Also 
FW, Feb. 5.) 


Jones & Laughlin C+ 


Stock is not free of speculative risk 
but price of 34 is low in relation to 
recent earnings. (Qu. divs. at $2 an. 
rate.) Proceeds from the proposed 
$60 million issues of 3% per cent first 


mortgage bonds will be applied about ~ 


half to retirement of the present 34s 
and half to a $100 million plant im- 
provement program. Interest will still 
be less than in 1940, while preferred 
(dividend requirements have been re- 
luced 37% per cent. Fully participat- 
Ing in the current prosperity of the 
steel industry, company in the nine 
onths through September 30 earned 
6.29 vs. $2.02 per share a year be- 
ore (latter figure includes a $1.95 
redit from contingency reserves), on 
ales of $253 million vs. $174 million. 
Also FW, June 4.) 


Koppers Company B 

Operating record, basic position and 
liversification appear to warrant 
bresent prices around 35. (Qu. divs. 
nt $1.60 an. rate.) The management 
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had been amortizing on a ten-year 
basis the excess of cost over book 
values of securities of consolidated 
subsidiaries, but in the September 
quarter it charged off the balance, 
equivalent to $1.17 per common share. 
After that charge there remained 
earnings of $1.16 vs. $1.46 per share 
a year before, and a nine-month net 
of $3.89 vs. $1.52 per share. Com- 
pany’s chemical division has com- 
menced production of sulphuric acid 
and hydrogen cyanide at its third im- 
portant plant, at Kearny, N. J. A new 
activity is construction of prefabri- 
cated bridges of pressure-treated tim- 


ber. (Also FW, Aug. 13.) 


Lowenstein & Sons C+ 


Conservative earnings appraisal of 
this above-average cotton textile at 26 
reflects speculative character of the 
industry. (Reg. qu. divs. at $1.50 an. 
rate plus 50-cent extras in Aug. & 
Nov.) Sales of $66.4 million in the 
first nine months of 1947, against 
$46.9 million a year before, permitted 
company to reserve $2 vs. $1.20 per 
share for contingencies and still net 
$7.93 vs. $5.15 per share. Chairman 
Lowenstein attributes record backlogs 
of $30 million to replacement of war- 
time goods with standard quality mer- 
chandise and to the fact that “between 
1919 and 1946 the industry’s cot- 
ton spindles in place declined 32 per 
cent while population went up 34 per 
cent.” Company itself is expanding 
rapidly through acquisitions of estab- 
lished businesses. (Also FW, Apr. 
9.) 


National Cylinder Gas B 


Around 15, stock offers a good in- 
come with growth possibilities. In 
addition to its regular 20-cent quar- 
terly dividend, company will pay 1% 
per cent in stock next month instead 
of the 10-cent cash extras paid in Sep- 
tember and December of last year. 
Nine months’ sales equaled $16.1 
million vs. $14.5 million a year be- 
fore, but the net profits declined to 
9.5 vs. 11.8 per cent of sales, and 
share net to $1.07 from $1.20. Ex- 
panding further, company acquired a 
Venezuelan company and: a Colom- 
bian interest in May, and Indepen- 
dent Oxygen of Houston in August. 
Development of chemical activities, 
now represented by a subsidiary’s 
production of colors and intermedi- 
ates for paints and printing inks, is an 
ultimate objective. (Also FW, Dec. 
18.) 


Sears, Roebuck See 

Price of 37 is moderate im relation 
to indicated fiscal-year earnings. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an. rate plus 
75-cent Dec. extra as in 1946.) As 
against President McConnell’s earlier 
estimate of an approximately 15 per 
cent sales gain for the fiscal year 
to end next January, the nine months 
through October registered a 23 
per cent increase, with that month 
alone up 20 per cent. Official esti- 
mates are that 1947-48 earnings will 
approximate last year’s $4.24 per 
share, the first half having increased 
to $1.71 from $1.64 per share. An 
unusually high proportion of current 
sales is of appliances and other wide- 
profit hard goods. Recent purchases 
have lifted stockholdings of employes 
to one-sixth of the total. (Also FW, 
May 21.) 


Union Tank Car B+ 


Regular dividend alone yields 5.9% 
at 34. (Reg. qu. divs. at $2 an. rate 
plus 25-cent extras in Mar. & Dec.) 
The largest tank car lessor, company 
has exclusive corntracts for entire re- 
quirements of most of the Standard 
Oil group. It earned money through- 
out the depression and has paid divi- 
dends a third of a century without in- 
terruption, at rates ranging between 
$1.20 (1934-36) and the current 
$2.50 total. Reporting semi-annually, 
company in the first half of 1947 
earned $2.00 vs. $1.67 per share in 
the 1946 period. Dividend liberality 
is supported by $12.4 million cash 
and U. S. Government securities alone 
vs. $3.3 million total liabilities at mid- 
year. 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift C+ 
Stock, at 51, represents a commod- 
ity speculation. A $1 extra in April, 
a $1 special in July and a $2.25 fiscal 
year-end payment in August brought 
total 1947 dividends to $5.50 vs. $2 
per share in 1946. This represented 
only a small proportion of the $23.15 
per share earned in the year ended 
August 31, which compared with 
$6.51 per share in 1945-46. Sales 
were $194 million vs. $126.4 million. 
Inventory profits were factors in the 
unusual profits which, as President 
Petersen warns, cannot reasonably be 
expected to recur. Neither, of course, 
can this year’s dividends. Retained 
1946-47 profit amounting to $17.65 
per share will be applied to carrying 
forward the company’s program of 
expansion and diversification. 
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Better Status 


For Soap Makers 


Profit margins were squeezed by recent sharp rises 


in fats and oils, but selling prices have been lifted 


improving earnings position. Inventory reserves large 


ne of the most conservatively 

managed industrial concerns in 
this country, Procter & Gamble re- 
cently found itself beset by gyrating 
prices of raw materials, chiefly fats 
and oils. Last August, following a 
drop from 27 cents to 12 cents in the 
price of tallow, the company reduced 
the wholesale price of its Ivory Soap 
by 6 per cent, and with the summer 
decline in vegetable oils, the Crisco 
vegetable shortening was cut 8 per cent 
at the same time. Then came the re- 
bound—tallow, for instance, rising to 
22 cents in October, at which point 
the company lifted the price of all its 
household soap products by 6 per cent 
while Crisco was advanced 3 per cent. 
Since allocations of fats and oils to 
Europe have been increased, prices 
are not expected to fall again very 
soon, but should this occur, the com- 
pany has $23.7 million laid away as a 
reserve against inventory losses. 


Inventory Reserve 


Procter & Gamble’s highly success- 
ful business goes back to 1891, its 
unbroken record of dividend payments 
beginning in that year. In its last 
fiscal year, when sales and net earn- 
ings climbed to a new record, the com- 
pany placed $14 million in an inven- 





Procter & Gamble 


*Earned 


*Net Sales Per Divi- 


Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929... $193.3 $2.89 $1.70 98 —43% 
1932... 128.4 126 2.20 4234—19% 
1037 «:. . 218.9 408 2.75 65%4—43% 
1938... 209.3 2.59 2.00 59 —39% 
1939... 190.0 3.60 2.25 66: —50% 
1940... 205.0 4.37 2.75 7134—53 
1941... 216.5 421 3.00 61%4—50 
1942... 271.4 3.26 2.00 5234—42 
1943... 302.2 3.13 2.00 58 —48% 
1944... 326.1 294 2.25 59 —52% 
1945... 352.3 2.95 2.00 66%4—55 
1946... 319.4 3.56 2.00 713%%—53 
1947... 533.9 a5.11 4.00 71%%4—57 





*Fiscal years ended June 30; 
price range are for calendar years. a—Earned 
per share, 3 months ended September 30, $1.40 
vs. $0.88 in 1946 period. 
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dividends and 


tory price decline reserve and in- 
creased this amount by $9.5 million 
during the quarter ended September 
30 last. For while the company’s 
working capital increased from $107.6 
million in the 1946 fiscal year to 
$114.6 million in 1947, inventories 
have accounted for an increasing pro- 
portion. Inventories at June 30, 1946, 
were valued at $59.8 million or about 
56 per cent of working capital. A year 
later, inventories had climbed to near- 
ly $93 million or 81 per cent of work- 
ing capital. 

From 1931 to 1940, Procter & 
Gamble’s total net and percentage of 
net to sales averaged higher than dur- 
ing the war, but with lower taxes, 
net earnings rebounded sharply in 
1946 and 1947, reaching the all-time 
high of $46.9 million in the fiscal year 
ended June 30 last. After the $14 
million reserve, the $32.9 million 
shifted to earned surplus was still 
greater. than net for any other year. 

At the company’s annual meet- 
ing held early last month, President 
Richard R. Deupree said that despite 
the recent price fluctuations, “we are 
now operating on a very sound basis 
with a growing demand for our goods 
and enough raw materials in our 
plants to process.” The quarterly re- 
port which came out three weeks later 
supported this statement by showing 
$9.0 million net, following the $9.5 
million additional reserve for inven- 
tory, compared with $5.7 million (re- 
vised) in the similar 1946 quarter, 
the initial period of a record-breaking 
year. Meanwhile the quarterly divi- 
dend has been lifted from 50 cents to 
75 cents, and with two extra pay- 
ments so far this year, common 
shareholders have received twice the 
1946 amount. 

While Procter & Gamble has long 
been the largest soap manufacturer in 
this country, soaps and toilet prepa- 
rations made by Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet also stand out among the top 
sellers. The company’s domestic sales 


for the six months ended June 30 last 


' soared to $132.3 million against $72.8 


million for the 1946 half, and while 
Colgate faces the same risk of an in- 
ventory price decline as Procter & 
Gamble, inventories of $29.4 million 
at June 30 represent a much smaller 
proportion to working capital. With 
current assets at $64.3 million and 
current liabilities at $14.5 million (a 
ratio of 4.4-to-1), working capital 
stood at $49.8 million of which cash 
and U. S. Governments alone was 
$29 million, exactly double the lia- 
bility figure and about equal to inven- 
tory. A reserve of $5.9 million, there- 
fore, seems sufficient protection at 
present against inventory decline. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet set succes- 
sive new sales records in. 1945 and 
1946, and another new mark is indi- 
cated for this year. 


Foreign Interests 


The company’s foreign operations, 
in recent years, have been reflected in 
the income account only as dividends 
received from subsidiaries abroad. 
The amount included in the income 
account for the first half was $1,150,- 
000, representing approximately half 
the total anticipated dividends for the 
year. = 

Compared with domestic sales 
of $132 million during the period, 
foreign subsidiaries reported addi- 
tional sales of $27.1 million with total 
world-wide sales reaching $159.4 
million, a gain of nearly 44 per cent 
over the 1946 half. Increased divi- 


dend payments have made the total f 


$3 as of November 15 against $2 at 
the same time in 1946, when $2.25 


. was added at the year-end. 





Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


Earned 





Net Sales Per  Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929... $100.6 $4.63 $2.00 90 —«0 
T1902... 67.7 D0.74 = 1.75 31144—104% 
1937... 100.0 DO.35 0.50 25%4~ 8 
1938... 99.5 1.77 0.25 ple tf 
1939... 916 267 100 18 —11¥% 
1940... 85.5 1.85 1.00 20 —10% 
1941... 105.4 3.09 1.50 16%4—10% 
1942... 119.0 247 1.25 1734—11% 
1943... 114.0 3.10 1.50 25 —16% 
1944... ° 1340 3.330 1.75 33%4—23% 
1945... 135.4 3.34 200 49 —31% 
1947... 533.9 5.11 4.00 71%—57 
Six months ended June 30: 

1946... fan ae” Oe ee | 
1947... 132.3 4.78 1.00 56 —33 

D—Deficit. 
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Vevaluation Ahead? 


Discount on Canadian dollar in the “free” market 
raises a question as to continuance of the official rate. 
But devaluation appears to be no solution to problem 


or about six months, the Cana- 

dian dollar has been available in 
the “free” market in New York at 
a discount of about 10 per cent. Such 
a condition normally indicates, as it 
unquestionably does in the case 
of numerous other nations, that the 
foreign currency in question is 
overvalued, at the “official” rate, 
in terms of U. S. dollars. Orthodox 
economic theory would call for the 
correction of such a condition by de- 
valuation of the inflated currency to 
a level at which it would be freely 
acceptable, for overvaluation of any 
nation’s currency is a severe handi- 
cap to its foreign trade. 

The average person considers for- 
eign exchange a highly technical sub- 
ject, and prefers to leave its consid- 
eration to bankers, economists and 
those engaged in foreign trade. How- 
ever, the future of the Canadian dol- 
lar is too vital a subject to investors 
to be ignored merely because it seems 
abstruse. 


_Important Customer 


For one thing, some $5 billion of 
Canadian securities are held in this 
country. Furthermore, Canada is our 
largest customer, having taken 14 
per cent of our exports during the 
first seven months of this year (she 
supplied 18 per. cent of our imports 
during the same period), and any- 
thing affecting such a large volume 
of trade would have significant ef- 
fect on the sales and profits of do- 
mestic corporations in which invest- 
ors are interested. Thus, it is impor- 
tant to reach a conclusion as to the 
chances of Canadian devaluation. 

From 1934 until shortly after the 
outbreak of the war in Europe, Ca- 
nadian and U. S. dollars were at or 
very near parity at all times. In mid- 
September of 1939, Canada devalued, 
making her dollar officially worth 
90.91 cents in our currency. Early 
in July 1946 this step was reversed 
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Harris & Ewing W heat an Important Export 


and parity was restored, with the ob- 
ject of making Canadian imports 
from the United States—constantly 
growing to successive record peaks— 
cheaper to Canadians in terms of 
their own currency. 

For a time, the “free” or open 
market rate approached parity, but 
as our exports to Canada continued 
to grow and it became increasingly 
difficult for Canada to obtain U. S. 
dollars with which to pay for them, 
the free market rate for Canadian 
currency sagged. This is a familiar 
story, repeated in one currency after 
another over the past year. It is 
merely one more example of the “dol- 
lar shortage” resulting from the huge 
excess of U. S. exports over our im- 
ports. But there is a fundamental 
difference between Canada’s position 
and that of other nations whose trade 
balance with us is adverse. 

In the typical case—that of Great 
Britain, for instance—the trouble has 
arisen through inability, because of 
war devastation and other reasons, 
to produce enough goods for export. 
This is not true of Canada. Industrial 
production there has kept pace with 
our own, and her internal economy is 
as healthy as ours—perhaps healthier, 






since she has not suffered to as great 
an extent from price inflation. 

It is true that Canada’s trade with 
the U. S. shows an import surplus; 
this amounted to $644.5 million in 
the first eight months of 1947. But 
this is a normal condition, which has 
prevailed for many years. The im- 
portant distinction between Canada 
and other nations is that, despite this 
handicap, her over-all trade yields an 
export surplus. However, sterling 
and other inconvertible currencies 
thus obtained cannot now be used to 
finance her trade deficit with us. 

It is important to recognize the 
true significance of the sizable dis- 
count prevailing for the Canadian 
dollar in the open market; it is not 
actually very great. For one thing, 
free market transactions are small. 
Furthermore, the Canadian currency 
obtainable there is restricted in use. It 
can be employed for investments or 
tourist expenditures in Canada by 
non-residents of that country but is 
not acceptable in payment for im- 
ports from Canada since the Ca- 
nadian Foreign Exchange Control 
Board requires that these be paid for 
in U. S. dollars which must be turned 
in to the Board by the exporter in 
exchange for Canadian currency. 


Supply Source 


The supply of Canadian dollars 
available in the free market comes 
from non-residents of Canada who 
had bank deposits in that country be- 
fore exchange control went into ef- 
fect in 1939, or who have sold Ca- 
nadian securities bought since 1940. 
U. S. dollars will not be exchanged 
by the Board for Canadian dollars 
thus obtained, and the only means 
of changing them into U. S. currency 
is therefore the free market. Ob- 
viously, the rates prevailing in this 
market are no indication of the actual 
value of the Canadian dollar. 

Nevertheless, regardless of the 
relevancy of the free market rate for 
Canadian dollars to the question of 
possible Canadian devaluation, it is 
obvious that something must be done 
to stem the growing drain on Can- 
ada’s stock of U. S. dollars. A re- 
cent conference held in Washington 
between Treasury Secretary Snyder 
and a Canadian group headed by 
Graham F. Towers, Governor of the 
Bank of Canada, has revived earlier 

Please turn to page 25 
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We Must While the Marshall 
Guard Plan to meet the crisis 
a in Western European 


countries has much to 
commend it, nevertheless it also pre- 
sents a danger—if the details are not 
wisely planned and administered—in 
that it could conceivably drain our 
resources to where it would be our 
own economic undoing. 

With this thought in mind, the spe- 
cial session of Congress begins to 
tackle the immediate problems of 
stopgap aid to Europe and of domes- 
tic curbs on inflation as well as the 
long-range program of the Marshall 
Plan, the sources of funds for its exe- 
cution and expenditure policies. The 
major committee reports having been 
presented, as President Truman un- 
folds to Congress in greater detail his 
own analysis the legislators will be 
in a better position to judge the pro- 
visions of the European Recovery 
Program and the plans for its execu- 
tion. 

The whole problem gradually is 
being brought out into the open and 
it is bound to be thoroughly an- 
alyzed by Congress and the public. 
Discussion of its advantages and dis- 
advantages will constitute one of the 
greatest debates ever before our 
people, for our financial solvency is 
bound up in the Marshall Plan. 

As a result many of our legislators 
and even the people themselves are 
considering some means of financing 
European. recovery privately in or- 
der to avoid placing the entire bur- 
den upon our taxpayers. 

This could be done by establishing 
an independent organization man- 
aged by non-partisan businessmen, 
bankers and representatives of labor. 
That organization would issue bonds 
that would be guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment and sold to investors. Such 
bonds would be readily marketable to 
those industries which would’ benefit 
directly from the business that would 
result from the export and import 
trade engendered by the Marshall 
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Plan as well as saleable to other in- 
vestors who would regard the bonds 
as prime securities. 

We would not be surprised if such 
a plan would be seriously considered 
at the special session of Congress for 
it has considerable merit, and among 
the main concerns of each of us is 
a method of cushioning the impact 
upon our resources of the monetary 
needs of the Marshall Plan. 


Was It The New York Stock 
A Wise Exchange has acted fa- 
Move? vorably upon the de- 


mands of the majority of 
its members for higher commission 
rates, but it remains to be seen if this 
was a wise step, especially since these 
increases burden most heavily the 
odd-lot or small investors. Not all 
influential members of the Exchange 
favored this move. Those opposed 
contended that the higher rates will 
not be reflected by greatly improved 
earnings in the brokerage business, 
which has suffered not so much from 
low profit margins as it has from the 
small volume of trading that has been 
the result of psychological indecision 
upon the part of many investors. 
While it is true that brokers’ earn- 
ing powers have been seriously im- 
paired as a result of a decline in their 
business, they are not alone in this 
position. Investment bankers also 
have suffered considerably from the 
conditions prevailing in the market. 
But should investment interest 
stage a revival, then the increased 
volume of business would be ample 
to create good times -for both the 
brokers and the bankers. The pres- 
ent condition had its beginning only 
about a year ago. Brokers may be- 
lieve that increased commission rates 
will provide a stopgap for present 


Page 


losses, but whether they will actually 
have that effect will be determined by 
the reaction of traders and investors. 

Announcement of higher brokerage 
rates comes at a time when resent- 
ment is waxing louder and louder 
against any increases in order to off- 
set further inflation of our economy. 
Time alone will determine the wis- 
dom of increasing commission rates. 
For the present, with dull market 
conditions prevailing, more than in- 
creased commission rates will be 
needed in order to revive the securi- 
ties business. 


Red Recently definite signs 
Scare on have started to appear 
Toboggan indicating that the 


threat is subsiding of 
communism engulfing those parts of 
the world not already under Russian 
domination. As practiced in Soviet 
Russia and concealed from the rest of 
the world by an Iron Curtain, com- 
munism is becoming less and less an 
ogre frightening the peace-loving na- 
tions of the world. 

Communism suffered a serious set-. 
back recently in France where the 
people, as indicated by the results of 
municipal elections, rallied to the sup- 
port of General de Gaulle although 
he did not have a party organization. 
Such opposition to the forces of dis- 
integration is a significant trend. Ii 
there is any fertile seeding ground for 
the principles of totalitarian govern- 
ment, it is in France, where the 
people are suffering many hardships. 

In other European nations where 
free elections still are held, the people 
gradually are turning to the right, as 
evidenced in Norway and Denmark. 
Italy also is showing much greater 
resistance to communism than everf 
before. In the United Nations the 
ranting of the Soviet delegates under 
the leadership of Deputy Foreign 
Minister Vishinsky is losing its ef- 
fect. If Russia only would realize 
that these are protests by the world 
against her policies, it might change 
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her persistent attitude of obstructing 
the road to peace. The people 
throughout the world are beginning 
te recognize that Russia’s dictator- 
ship offers nothing that can replace 
a free government. 

The Red scare through which we 


have been passing, and which has 
caused many nightmares to hysteric- 
ally-inclined persons, is not a new 


development. Turn back the pages 
of history to the period following 
World War I and you will find that 
we had a similar scare at that time. 


bas Companies Should Continue Stability 


Operating revenues may gain slightly but manufacturing 


costs are rising. 


With regulative curbs on rates, 


earnings are restricted and shares have limited appeal 


hile the manufactured gas com- 
W paws have made certain efforts 
to obtain higher rates this year to off- 
set higher costs of coal and labor, 
presently diminishing profits indicate 
only partial success. In no case do net 
profits equal last year’s comparative 
figures. Brooklyn Union, largest 
manufactured gas company in the 
country, obtained a rate increase last 
summer but it is not to go into effect 
until July 1, 1948. Meanwhile the 
company has been squeezed between 
fixed rates and rising costs, suffering 
a bad third quarter which more than 
offset the net profit realized in the 
first six months. Last month a tem- 
porary rate increase was asked and 
this is now under consideration by the 
Public Utilities Commission. 

The use of manufactured gas has 
been increasing steadily since 1932 
with a substantial rise reported for 
1946, although gains this year, ex- 
pressed percentagewise, are lagging 
behind those for natural gas. How- 
ever, operations for the 1947 full year 
are expected to benefit more from the 
completion of additional plant facili- 
ties which had been planned to meet 
further demands for space heating 
and the servicing of new homes. Resi- 
dential sales, which should expand 
further as more new homes are built, 
comprise the major part of both the 
natural and manufactured gas busi- 
ness. But the greatest difficulty in 
realizing a respectable net gain at the 
moment results from rate increases 
lagging behind increases in operating 
costs. In the case of Brooklyn Union, 
relief granted through application of 
the permanent rate next July will be 
at least one year late. 
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Coke Oven Gas Plant 


Peoples Gas Light 


Washington Gas Light has paid divi- 
dends annually for some four score 
years, from 1866 to date, but while 
the war years were good, Government 
personnel has been cut since and will 
stand considerable more cutting. Re- 
ceipts, therefore, have recently been 
in a declining trend while higher costs 
are curtailing profit margins. This 
present year is the ninth consecutive 
annual period in which the company 
has paid $1.50 in dividends, but earn- 
ings recently have been running be- 
low that level. The company, how- 
ever, is now selling some mixed gas 


Recent Record of the bas 


-———————Earned 
--- Annual --, 
1945 1946 1945 1946 


Sales 


Company (Millions) 


Bklyn. U. Gas $27.1 $28.6 $2.79 $2.19 
Laclede Gas.. mo |S 0.63 0.74 
Peoples Gas 

Lt. & Coke. 38.1 38.2 5.47 10.06 
Washington 

Gas Light.. 14.3 14.6 2.10 1.41 





a—Includes 95 cents non-recurring expense. 
months ended September 30. D—Deficit. 





Per Share—————_, 


b—Includes 55 cents non-recurring income. 





Then it was the Bolshevists who were 
regarded as threatening the peace of 
the world, but in a few years that 
menace disappeared. As a_ world 
force, communism and its evils will 
go through the same process of dis- 
solution. 





and soon will be fully converted to 
straight natural gas, operations on 
this account having been started April 
1. Use of natural gas as supplied by 
Atlantic Seaboard Corporation should 
result in some operating savings and 
more favorable results can be expected. 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke provides 
mixed gas in the Chicago area. Resi- 
dential demand for gas in its area 
should continue to grow, while an af- 
filiated supplier of natural gas is in- 
creasing transmission capacity. Costs, 
however, have takeh a larger slice of 
gross income than usual. During the 
first nine months this year, net profit 
receded from the $8.27 a share earned 
in the corresponding 1946 period to 
$7.75 (of which 55 cents was non- 
recurring income). 

Smallest company of the group, 
Laclede Gas Light serves the city of 
St. Louis, and is planning to convert 
entirely to natural gas. Net income 
last year totaled $1.8 million, or 74 
cents a share; for the 12 months 
ended September 30, per share earn- 
ings were 73 cents against 71 cents 
for the corresponding 1946 period. 

While this year’s operations of the 
manufactured and mixed gas compa- 
nies may again reach the limits of 
plant capacity, which has been in- 
creased somewhat over 1946, the in- 
dustry’s earnings will not equal last 
year’s results and in numerous indi- 
vidual cases another decline in 1948 
seems probable. 


Manufacturing Companies 


Indicated 


7-- Nine Months— Dividend Recent 


1946 1947 Rate Price Yield 
$1.89 aD$0.53 $1.20 18 6.8% 
0.55 0.54 0.20 5 4.0 
8.27 b7.75 5.37 89 6.0 
c.52 c1.36 1.50 22 6.8 
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Stock Splits 


Have Continued 


Ithough more than 200 important 
stocks underwent splits last year, 
the current year to date has already 
seen over 80 other issues split and 
more actions of the sort appear to be 
on the way. Even the bull market of 
1928-1929 witnessed no such wave of 
stock splits as that seen in the past 
several years. 
Managements in some cases doubt- 
less -were prompted to recommend 
stock splits in order to reduce the 


size of per share earnings; in most 
cases, perhaps, splits were effected to 
bring the stocks down into lower price 
ranges, presumably increasing their 
attraction for smaller investors. But 
whatever the reason, the result to 
owners of the stocks was the same: 
their equity after the split was the 
same as it was before. 

The table below includes virtually 
all of the important stock splits an- 
nounced so far in 1947, and also 





shows stock dividends of 10 per cent 
or more. Whether it is termed a stock 
split or a stock dividend is largely a 
bookkeeping matter ; there is no prac- 
tical difference to the shareholder. 

But later on, with the arrival of the 
inevitable periods of slim corporate 
profits, the fact that the number of 
outstanding shares was multiplied is 
likely to make considerable difference 
in numerous cases. Such earnings will 
make a thin spread for the expanded 
share totals, particularly for smaller 
companies—too thin, in fact, to sup- 
port significant per share dividend 
rates, so that there seems in prospect 
a number of omissions that would not 
otherwise occur. 


Stock Splits and Dividends 5o Far in 1947 





Ratio Date Approved Ratio Date Approved 
or of by Stock- or of by Stock- 
Company Per cent Record holders Company Per cent Record holders 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe ..... 2 Sept. 4 Johnson & Johnson...... 100% Ma Apri 
Allen Industries ......... 100% Ott. 3... 2 ees Kan.-Neb. Nat. Gas...... 16 2/34 Oct. i — ; if 
Allianceware, Inc. ........ Bee: utente May 15 La Plante-Choate ........ te ho SET 
American Chicle ......... 3-1 July 21 June 24 et, 22 2-1 July 10 June 26 
American Furniture ...... 50% June 30 2eesinss Master Electric .......... ee ee Sores 
American Locker ........ meat Oe July 1 Missouri Electric ........ / a Oe Ee meee 
American Smelt. & Ref.... 20% Dec. 5 ....... Moore-McCormack ...... 2-1 scaphiah §Nov. 25 
American Sumatra Tob... 3-1 ....... Oct. 15 Morrell (John) .......... 2-1 Mar. 24 “Mar. 15 
Anheuser-Busch ......... Pas. wabbss Aug. 12 Mueller Brass ........... 2-1 Feb. 10 Jan. 28 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman.. 2-1 ....... June 4 Muskegon Piston Ring... 2-1 June 16 June 2 
Associates Investment .... 2-1 ....... Aug. 22 National Container ...... 3-1 July 25 June 23 
eee eee 100% July 10° © ..s0..s Nat'l Pressure Cooker.... 2-1 ....... Nov. 14 
Ayrshire Collieries ...... PETER Mar. 25 National Standard Co..... 25% Junel4 ........ 
Beech-Nut Packing ...... ag ore Nov. 10 New Yorker Magazine.... 3-1 ....... Mar. 20 
Bethlehem Steel ......... | Gee eee Dec. 23 Noblitt-Sparks ...... Treat, any Peres Oct. 13 
Sidney Blumenthal ...... 50% April 8 ee eeees Norfolk & Western com... 4-1 ....... +May 28 
Brown & Sharpe........ ok |... mwadlee’ April 8 Norfolk & Western - ee liaates +May 28 
Cannon Mills...... 1 sh. Cl. “B” Oct. M-.1\. Ksewses Northern Natural Gas.. Se ee Aug. 20 
COOUIN, ois acon 200955 wuss PR eee Oct. 15 Ohio Seamless Tube.. ) Sep e ee April 2 
Central Violeta Sugar..... Saree Aug. 5 O’Sullivan Rubber 5% pfd. SIR RE Ss he April 22 
Chrysler Corp. ........... see ee July 8 Penick & Ford .......... 2-1 Mar. 31 Mar. 2 
Clark Equipment ........ ee res April 30 Perfect Circle ....... 0.8: Ba eos a, Jan: 13 
Clarostat Mfg. ........... 10% May 15 _....... Planters Nut & Chocolate. 10-1  ....... Feb. 4 
Cleveland Graphite ...... 2-1 May 2 = April 7 Punta Alegre Sugar...... 100% June 20. ........ 
Cleve.-Sandusky Brew. 4-1 Mar. 18 Mar. 7 Remington Rand ........ ot SEE PELT I July 30 
Clinchfield Coal ......... 3 Perce qDec. 9 Rome Cable. ............ 100% May 20 Sate ins 
Caleatel Ss <6.n605 ies: 8 ee ee April 7 Royal Dutch} ............ _ Sa” a: Sp ene 
Comm’l Shear. & Stamp... 2-1 ....... June 24 Sheaffer Pen (W. A.)..... EE Jan. 23 
Creamery Package ....... CS peek OPE IS June 18 Sherwin-Williams ....... 2-1 Aug. 20 Aug. 15 
Cudahy Packing ......... Seb ithe sos Sept. 15 Skileaw, Ime. «i... 600.55 ZOO Thess chi esses 
Cunningham Drug ....... 2-1 ae 4 See Soundview Pulp ......... 2-1 July 10 June 16 
ES ee, per 2-3 pe) | errr So. Porto Rico Sugar Pfd. 4-1 ....... Nov. 3 
Detroit Edison .......... i es ae ee ee Southwestern Public Ser... 8-5 pk: SA ee one CO 
Detroit Steel Products.... 2-1 July 31 Nov. 4, 46 Spencer Kellogg ......... eee July 9 
Dow Chemical ........... ee July 22 Stanley Works........... 162/3% April15  ........ 
Dun & Bradstreet........ 2-1 MEGS 2S. 5 binenve Stokely Van Camp ...... eee. Qmee: ae Os cavias 
ee ee oe S00 “July 10° hess. ENS eee ea 6-5 ps. I eee 
ee eer 2-1. Oct. 16 Oct. 7 Sun Ray Drug............ Bac meteas May 15 
Eastman Kodak ......... SS ere April 29 Tappan Stove ........... 2-1 May 26 May 20 
Endicott Johnson ........ a.  Shanees Mar. 17 Thrifty Drug Stores...... See bore Jan. 23 
Federal-Mogul .......... 100% June l3 April 29 TERRES TIE > on ccs vine 2-1 Nov. 5 Oct. 23 
Food Machinery ......... Se Sera {Dec. 22 United Biscuit ........... 2-1 May 23 May 21 
Gimbel Bros. ............ 4-3 Jan. 2 Dec. 17, ’46 United Carbon .......... a1 aa See eS 
eS errs o 2-1 Oct. 23 Oct. 2 United Milk Products.... 4-1 ....... Feb. 27 
Green CH. Bids. cs es. 100%. June 13 April 23 Universal Leaf Tob....... 4-1 be aedes Oct. 21 
Greyhound .../.......... 3-1 OED eo) tha wae Se Veoler-Rovt: 2.30) 2. <0 2-1 April 8 Mar. 25 
Guaranty Trust (.N.Y.)..11 1/9% Jan. 24 ....... Victor Products ......... eee as Apr. 3 
DOME BA nag eee bS 3-2 SS, a SO Vulcan Detinning com.... 5-1 ....... July 22 
Heln-Werner ....):....45: 2-1 Mar. 7 Feb. 25 Vulcan Detinning pfd.. BE i, a prawie 0 July 22 
Hershey Chocolate ...... 3-1 Sept. 16 Sept. 15 Warren (S. D.) Co....... 4-1 Feb. 28 Feb. 24 
Hooker Electrochem..... a eee June 26 Webster Tobacco ........ re. we as! eee ee 
Houston Lt. & Power.... 2-1 Ate iG: 26a teens Westvaco Chlorine ...... 3-2 ee ae ee 
Hussmann Refrigerator... 2-1  ....... June 16 Woodward Iron ......... 2-1 OSE, OE i i aorcsin eae 
Johns-Manville .......... 3-1 May 12 May 9 Worthington Pump ...... 1. Fie S.-H eee 
* Effective. + Approved by ICC. American shares. {To be voted on by stockholders. 
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Market attention will be turned toward Washington in 
coming weeks. Materialization of Congressional anti-in- 
flation policies would remove an important uncertainty 


Uncertainty concerning the Administration’s 
foreign aid and anti-inflation programs to be pre- 
sented to Congress has resulted in irregular mar- 
kets in recent trading sessions. While the action 
of the industrial section of the stock list has been 
more or less of a see-saw pattern during the past 
several weeks, the rails and utilities have been af- 
fected by problems peculiar to their respective 
fields and these groups have been declining slowly 
but persistently. Most industrial companies can 
readily lift their selling prices to absorb increasing 
operating costs. But railroads and utilities have 
no such flexibility, a fact that is finding reflection 
in the current earnings statements of numerous 
companies in those industries. 

That Congress will vote large sums for ‘un 
pean aid is accepted by the market as a foregone 
conclusion, and is counted among the favorable in- 
fluences in the current picture. It is hoped, of 
course, that the Marshall Plan will have the ex- 
pected political effect in the various countries 
abroad, and that it will contribute greatly toward 
the restoration of economic health in Europe and 
establishment of a lasting peace. 


A more immediate effect, however, will be to 
assure continuation of our export volume for the 
next several years somewhere around present levels 
and thus help maintain general business activity at 
a high rate. Our export trade has been slowly de- 
clining since last May, and doubtless would drop 
off sharply in the months ahead without the appear- 
ance of an aid program. General business could 
get along very well on domestic demand alone, 


but a continued large export trade should help pro- 
long the boom. © 


But once Congress disposes of stop-gap aid 
abroad it presumably will turn its attention to 
the principal domestic problem of the day—infla- 
tion. What evéntually happens in this sphere will 
be of prime importance to the security markets, 
but considerable time doubtless will elapse before 
a definite policy materializes. One step that seems 
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quite likely to be recommended to the lawmakers 
is the reimposition of controls on consumer credit, 
similar to “Regulation W” which expired the be- 
ginning of this month. Relaxation of installment 
buying terms has been counted as among the factors 
that should sustain retail sales in the months ahead, 
but reports from shopping centers throughout the 
country are that the first week or so of no Federal 
control saw little change in the retailers’ credit 
policies and no effect on the sales total. 


Because of perplexities bearing upon the mar- 
ket from other directions, the continuing inflation- 
ary trends have not been having their orthodox 
effect upon the price trend for industrial common 
stocks. Its shadow is discernible on bonds and 
preferred stocks, however, although firming money 
rates also have helped along the declines experi- 
ienced by fixed-income issues. While nothing re- 
sembling a full-blown bear market is in prospect 
for bonds and preferreds, further moderate price 
declines are likely to be seen in those groups. 


For general investment purposes, good grade 
common stocks have occupied a considerably better 
position than fixed-income securities, for the trend 
of common stock dividend payments has been up- 
ward and promises to move further in that direc- 
tion. Average dividend rates on one “blue chip” 
common stock index have risen from $4 to more 
than $5 in the past year, the increased income pro- 
viding a good offset to the change in the cost of 
living that has occurred in the meanwhile. (Latest 
figure for the Labor Department’s cost-of-living 
index was 160.3, vs. 144.1 a year previous.) 


The day-to-day markets shortly will be taking 
their cues from Washington developments, but from 
a longer term standpoint the elements that usually 
bring on a liquidating move of important propor- 
tions seem absent. Conservatism should continue 
to be the keynote of investment policies, but pur- 
chases of good quality stocks afferding generous 
yields appear fully warranted for income purposes. 
Written November 13, 1947; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Tire Prices Reverse Trend 


Automobile tire prices, which were cut an average 
of 10 per cent last spring when increasing produc- 
tion and declining replacement demand reestab- 
lished a competitive situation in the industry, have 
now reversed their trend. While price advances are 
not yet general, expectations are that within the 
next fortnight all makers will have revised whole- 
sale and retail prices upward. General Tire & Rub- 
ber led the movement to restore prices to around 
former levels with advances of 5 to 714 per cent. 
General’s original price slash was somewhat less 
than the percentage of cut in tires of other makers, 
and the increase practically restored the former 
price range. 

The approach of the winter season, when weather 
and road conditions are hard on tires, following a 
prolonged season of weather which encouraged 
pleasure driving, has stimulated buying demand and 
encouraged dealers to enter heavy replacement 
orders. Intimations of a rise in prices added to 
dealers’ anxiety to lay in heavy supplies, but those 
anticipating lush inventory profits are unlikely to 
realize them. Makers, generally, are following the 
policy of billing tires at prices in effect on the day 
of shipment—not on prices prevailing when the 
orders were entered. 


Cotton Prospects 


Cotton interests had expected the November 1 
condition report of the Department of Agriculture 
to show a rise of 200,000 bales or more over the 
October 1 indication of 11,508,000 bales. Instead, 
the Department placed the probable outturn this 
year at virtually the same figure as a month earlier, 
estimating it at 11,505,000 bales. About 3 million 
bales remained to be harvested at the beginning of 
this month. 

The 1946 crop totaled 8,640,000 bales, but while 
this year’s crop is substantially greater than last 
year’s outturn it is still well below the ten-year 
(1936-45) average of 12,390,000 bales. Because of 
the small carryover into the current crop year on 
August 1, when reserve supplies of 2.5 million bales 
compared with 7.3 million bales a year earlier, the 
indicated total supply of cotton for the present 
season is the smallest in 24 years. 

The world situation in cotton is steadily tighten- 
ing. World stocks on hand August 1 are estimated 
by the Agriculture Department as 17.9 million 
bales, which compares with 24.8 million bales a 
year previous. Two successive years of low world 
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production, combined with a 5 to 6 million bale 
increase in world mill consumption and the rebuild- 
ing of depleted stocks in deficit countries, indicate 
a world demand of 27 to 28 million bales. With 
world production for the 1947-48 season estimated 
at 26 million bales further contraction in world 
supplies is in prospect. 


Freight Car Loadings 

Ten months’ actual freight car loadings, plus the 
Shippers Advisory Boards’ estimate for the final 
quarter, indicate that this year’s total traffic will 
exceed that of 1946 by nearly 8 per cent. Carload- 
ings inthe first 10 months were greater by 8.1 per 
cent and for the entire fourth quarter are expected 
to be 6.2 per cent above those in the similar 1946 
periods. For three weeks during October, loadings 
exceeded the 950,000-level, although dropping to 
940,746 during the week ended November 1. These 
statistics reflect more efficient use of cars rather 
than a greater number on the rails. New freight 
cars on order continue to climb, reaching 116,546 
as of October 1, compared with 114,230 in Septem- 
ber, while the rate of retirement through the first 
three quarters was 5,373 cars monthly against 
5,025 in the first nine months of 1946. 


Steel's Rising Payroll 


The steel industry’s payroll for the nine months 
ended September 30 totaled $1.4 billion and came 
within 5.4 per cent of equaling the payroll for the 
full 1946 year. It was only $7 million shy of equal- 
ing the total for the 1942 war year. These figures 
(by the American Iron and Steel Institute) are 
based on actual reports from 120 companies repre- 
senting 93 per cent of the industry, and exclude 
all wages and salaries paid to employes in activities 
other than iron and steel making, such as railroad- 
ing, coal mining, and so on. 

The September payroll, amounting to $135.5 mil- 
lion, was $246,000 under the record month, August. 
But despite this the average hourly wage rate paid 
to the workers set an all-time high at $1.571, top- 
ping the previous high of $1.556 recorded in May. 
In September a year ago steelworkers were paid an 
average hourly wage of $1.362. 


Utility Revenues Off 


Discussed here last week was the new September 
record for electric power production which reached 
21.5 billion K.W.H., falling only a little short of 
the all-time high of 21.7 billion produced during 
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the 31-day month of August. The Federal Power 
Commission now reports that September operating 
revenues of the larger privately-owned electric utili- 
ties in the country totaled $313.5 million, up 3.2 
per cent over August and 13.4 per cent ahead of 
September of last year when $276.4 million was 
reported. 

Expenses, however, have also been climbing. 
Operating costs, depreciation and taxes totaled 
$252.1 million in September, or 18 per cent over a 
year ago and 2.3 per cent greater than in August. 
Reflecting this, September net of $49.8 million was 
3.6 per cent lower than the $51.6 million reported 
for September 1946. Although more energy was 
utilized in September, the aggregate major utility 
system peak loads reaching 43.8 million K.W. and 
constituting the highest on record, both gross and 
net income declined. 


New Building in 1948 


A decline of 23 per cent in industrial building 
construction, which has been predicted by the Pro- 
ducers’ Council for next year, will be more than 
offset by the Council’s estimated gain of 25 per cent 
in commercial building, 14 per cent in public utility 
construction, 12 per cent in residential work, and 
11 per cent in farm building. The Council thinks 
that total new construction next year should rise 
13 per cent over 1947 with dollar volume reaching 
about $14 billion, based on current costs. There is 
no sign, however, that increased volume will have 
any immediate effect on housing prices which in 
October reached a new high at 131 per cent above 
the 1935-39 average. There are not only the high 
costs of materials and record high wages to con- 
sider but a lag of several million housing units in 
the face of still growing needs. 


Lull in Labor Disputes 


A helpful factor in September’s record produc- 
tion level was the low rate of idleness due to strikes. 
Only 200 work stoppages began during the month 
and only 75,000 workers were involved, the lowest 
number since February, while the number of man- 


days lost was less than in any month since March. 
Strikes held over from preceding months totaled 
about the same number as originated in September. 

The several major strikes which occurred last 
year—automotive, coal, steel, electrical equipment 
and communications—naturally influence compari- 
sons. Strike activity during the first nine months 
of 1946 was at a high level with nearly 4,000 work 
stoppages and 102 million man-days lost. The ap- 
proximate 3,000 work stoppages recorded in the 
similar period this year have accounted for 29.6 
million man-days lost, which although much lower 
by comparison, still affords room for improvement. 
But what the coming months may hold is uncertain, 
with talk of another round of wage rises in the air. 


Corporate News 


Fedders-Quigan and Seaboard Finance have been 
authorized for N. Y. Stock Exchange listing. 

Socony-Vacuum’s nine months earnings equaled 
$2.12 a share vs. $1.15 a share last year; 20-cent 
quarterly and 15-cent extra dividends are payable 
December 15. 

Chrysler Corporation raised the December 12 
dividend payment to $1 from 75 cents paid Sep- 
tember 12. 

Schiff Company stockholders have approved a 
change in name to Shoe Corporation of America. 

Jim Brown Stores stockholders meet November 
19 to vote on recapitalization plan. 

American Steel Foundries had sales of $54.8 
million for the fiscal year ended September 30 vs. 
$40 million a year ago. 

Pet Milk stockholders meet November 24 to vote 
on new preferred stock issue which would be junior 
to present authorized preferreds. 

Gulf States Utilities stockholders meet November 
25 to vote on new preferred stock and an increase 
in common shares. 

Sales for the fiscal year ended August 31; Pleas- 
ant Valley Wine, $1.8 million vs. $1.5 million; 
Seeger Refrigerator, $34.9 million vs. $15.1 million; 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift, $193 million vs. $126 


million. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanctaL Wort. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar 7% cum........ 132 5.30% Not 
Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum. 102 4.90 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist........ 105 4.52 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 97 5.16 105 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum.......... 70 5.00 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 


PRS Le .ccecesthaet «kone tans 42 4.76 50 


These issue are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv..... 74 6.76 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum... 63 = 6.35 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 62 8.06 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes: 


Recent Net Call 

Price Yield Price 
U. S. Government 2%s, 1972-67 1016 2.40% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975. 96 2.95 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964.. 103 4.25 Not 


Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 99 2.80 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 99 3.15 *105% 


Goodrich Ist 234s, 1965......... 98 2.90 . 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 94 3.00 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970.. 99 2.80 103 


*102% for sinking fund. 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 


Price Yield Price 
Chic. & N. West. conv. 444s, 1999 63 7.14 100% 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.. 82 5.49 105 


Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 74 5.41 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 

a ais | RN We re pe re 102 4.90 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 69 6.52 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 


oi eR OEE OARS ae EO ree 92 4.89 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969...... 92 4.89 105 
18 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


10-Year 

ba ( 1987 40) Dividend 

Paid ash © Paid ‘So Far Recent 

Since Dividends 1946 1947 Price 
Adams-Millis ......... 1928 $2.03 $6.00 $2.00 49 
American Stores ...... 1939 0.84 1.00 1.40 
American Tel. & Tel... 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 
Borden Company ..... 1899 =-1.59 2.25 1.80 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 1922 2.88 3.50 *3.00 
Consolidated Edison .. 1885 1.78 1.60 1.60 
Electric Storage Battery 1901 2.15 2.50 2.25 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.50 3.00 3.00 


Freeport Sulphur ..... 1927 1.96 2.50 2.50 
Gen’l Amer. Transport 1919 2.59 2.50 2.00 
General Foods........ 1922 1.87 2.00 2.00 
Rees (S. 86) ..wcchiviics 1918 1.86 4.20 2.50 


Louisville & Nash. R.R. 1934 1.35 3.52 3.52 
MacAndrews & Forbes. 1903 2.04 1.80 2.65 
Macy (R. Fi.) occ... das 1927 2.06 2.60 2.20 
May Department Stores 1911 1.67% 2.42% 3.00 
Mid-Continent Petrol’m 1934 1.26 2.00 3.25 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Philadelphia Electric .. 1929 1.49 1.20 1.20 


eR USONSARSRARSESSRASANERER 


Pillsbury Mills ....... 1924 1.45 1.70 2.30 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”. 1918 2.00 1.75 1.60 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 1911 0.60 0.75 1.00 
Standard Oil of Calif... 1912 1.68 2.30 3.20 
Sterling Drug ........ 1902 1.79 1,90 1.50 
Underwood Corporation 1911 2.73 2.50 2.35 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1900 6.00 6.00 6.00 
WOO, 00:0 skein 1933 1.50 1.60 1.85 





*Also 1/40 share of N. Y., Chic. & st. Lb. RR. 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected 
by cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group. 

Paid Serer -~ Earnings Recent 
i946 «1947 


1946 1947 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $1.80 $2.75 b$4.44 b$2.08 32 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 6.00 6.00 8.34 cl1l.33 98 
Canada Dry 5) occ tex 0.32 0.60 0.63 0.73 15 


Container Corporation. 3.40 3.00 c4.85 7.90 42 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 150 1.60 b1.53 b2.66 40 


Firestone Tire ........ 3.75 4.00 b6.09 b7.07 51 
General Electric ...... 160 1.60 c0.01 1.96 35 
Glidden Company ..... 100 1.10 bl1.06 b2.16 25 
Kennecott Copper ..... 2.50 2.25 b0.42 b4.26 49 
Phelps Dodge ........ 160 4.20bD0.11 b4.66 46 


Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.20 1.05 c1.88 2.71 23 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 4.00 2.25 b4.33 b2.91 26 
Us Si Steeda nt 2S 4.00 5.00 4.43 c9.01 74 


b—Half year. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. 
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Washington Newsletter 





New housing increases demands on oil industry—Why 


tankers and pipe go to the Near East—Revival of ban 


on scarce items urged to implement Marshall Plan 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—About 20 
per cent of the residential heating 
equipment under manufacture, Com- 
merce Department figures show, call 
for coal; the rest is equally divided 
between oil and gas. Few new houses 
are coal heated and old ones are con- 
verted continually. Not only homes, 
but railroads and industries, have 
been converting for years. Such a 
shift has a way of going ahead at 
compound interest. 

With demands on the oil industry 
increasing so steadily, it is curious 
that hardly any attention was paid 
to the Krug report on the Nation’s 
oil supply. 

The sections on oil are cagily writ- 
ten as though the writers were being 
careful not to scare people: “. . . un- 
certain whether or not supplies... 
can be increased . . . to keep up with 
expected domestic demand.” There 
is a like sentence in the Harriman 
report. It is not a matter of dis- 
tribution, but of production, which 
already is at the fastest rate possible 
without wasting oil. 

In both reports there are quick 
references to the Near East, which 
is expected sometime to supply Eu- 
trope, thus releasing Caribbean oil 
to the United States. The figures 
on reserves, as is well known, show 
hardly any discovery of new fields. 
although estimates of how much the 
ld ones can yield are being revised 

pward. But the statements that out- 
put now is at maximum capacity sug- 
gest that, in the: absence of new tech- 
nology, such revisions are’ less likely 
in the future. 


This is the background to the 
Administration’s sending steel pipe 
pnd oil tankers to the Near East, 
American shortages notwithstanding. 
he Government. wants to eliminate 
Kurope as a customer of the western 
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hemisphere. It also explains the in- 
dignation of western Senators. A\l- 
though their criticism is in terms of 
steel, it is stirred by the independ- 
ent oil producers, who for years 
wanted, precisely, to keep the Carib- 
bean oil going to Europe, not the 
United States. 


Among the controls being pro- 
moted to carry through the Marshall 
Plan is the revival of limitation or- 
ders, ala WPB. These, it is to be 
remembered, prohibit the use of 
scarce materials to make prodiicts the 
Government considers are not cur- 
rently essential. 

More material then would remain 
for the things the Government wants. 
It was through such orders that the 
Government during the war at one 
extreme limited use of steel in valves 
and at the other shut down the auto 
industry. 

Power to limit uses of materials 
probably will be sought when the reg- 
ular session opens. Those working 
out the idea have not yet built up 
their case sufficiently to go to Con- 
gress: they can’t yet explain just 
which things would be limited. They 
will have to show both that enough 
material is wasted on trivia to make 
control worthwhile and that limiting 
orders would not be so harsh as to 
put people out of business or jobs. 


Another set of controls will be 
needed to let industries go along with 
the Marshall Plan without danger of 
Sherman Act suits. Much of the 
Marshall Plan, like other Govern- 
ment business, is not wanted; com- 
panies accept it if their competitors 
do. Method will be to order inter- 
company allocations of Marshall 
Plan sales; what is done under Gov- 
ernment order can’t be the basis for 
prosecution. 





Until only a few weeks ago it 
appeared that the President would 
reverse his summertime attitude to- 
ward an income tax-cut, but would 
propose that exemptions be raised. It 
also looked as though Congress 
would pass the Knutson bill. Then 
Administration spokesmen said that 


their tax stand had not changed and 


Congressmen who had been pushing 
for the revival of the old bill acted 
as though less interested. 

The first Knutson bill, it should be 
recalled, was numbered, “HR 1.” 
Until he talked it over with Martin, 
he intended that his third bill would 
be the first to pass the Special Ses- 
sion. In changing his mind, he did 
not add that it would be the first to 
come out of the regular session; he 
added nothing whatever though he 
is usually talkative, clear-cut and 
precise. 

So, there is a lot of guessing that 
the bill won’t be passed until late in 
the session. By that time the polit- 
ical conventions will be just a short 
time ahead ; perhaps the inflation will 
have died down somewhat. At that 
point the President may be more 
leery of vetoing and Democratic 
Congressmen less willing, if he does 
make use of the veto anyway, to sup- 
port him. 


Those who read both the Magill 
and the Treasury reports on taxes 
will find agreement on many things, 
though Magill alone and not the 
Treasury has been called a “tool of 
Wall Street.” Neither is getting seri- 
ously behind the campaign, waged for 
years, to reduce taxes either for small 
business or for investors in small busi- 
ness. Both seem rather sympathetic 
to more generous treatment of vari- 
ous corporate expenses. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Public Relationswise 


The next March of Time film will 
be “Public Relations . . .This Means 
You!’’—this movie defines public re- 
lations, the role of the public relations 
counsellor and shows several of the 
best-known practitioners in action. 

. Hershey Chocolate Corporation 
has brought out a new manual for 
employes under the name “Hershey’s 
Guiding Principles’—this handbook 
should be of interest to any executive 
who has the responsibility of keeping 
workers informed. . The Equity 
Corporation has published “A Pro- 
gress Report to Stockholders” which 
combines many features of the mod- 
ernized annual report with a lot of 
interesting background material—in 
effect this is the first’ “yearbook” 
published for the stockholders of an 
investment trust. . . . Diana Stores 
Corporation is opening a new New 
York headquarters building in the 
heart of the garment center to service 
its 75 women’s apparel shops 
throughout the Southern States—this 
is the last word in modernized ex- 
ecutive offices and salesrooms. .. . 


Latest in “Of-the-Month Clubs’ is 
the “Hobby-of-the-Month” sponsored 
by the Hobby Guild of America— 
selections of kits to make all kinds 
of novelties will be available at an av- 
erage price of $1 per month....A 
new manual on how to conduct con- 
ferences, directors meetings and com- 
mittee sessions has been published by 
Harper & Brothers under the title of 
“Handbook for Discussion Leaders,” 
—this volume is edited by two col- 
lege professors of speech, and is well 
indexed to aid the executive reader. 


Publishing Patter 


Swift & Company has launched a 
new house magazine for employes 
under the name of Swift News— 
distributed monthly, the new publi- 
cation will have a pictorial format 
illustrated in two colors and includ- 
ing both educational and news ar- 
ticles. . . . Press Information, Inc., 
is launching a series of executive 
staff directories in various fields, 
starting with the Business Paper 
Staff, which will list personnel and 
the titles of the nation’s leading 
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business, professional and trade pub- 
lications—other directories planned 
for the future are The Radio-Tele 
Staff, The Newspaper Staff and The 
Consumer Magazine Staff... . A 
new monthly magazine, Your Human 
Relations, will be published soon by 
Public Relations, Inc.—this journal 
will cover the multiplying experi- 
ments of bettering industrial and 


community relations particularly 
among employes. Business 
Magazines, Inc., is introducing a 


new weekly newsletter for the maga- 
zine field—edited by Roy Quinlan, 
former editor of Magazine World, 
this 4-page digest has been named 
Magazine Industry Newsletter, and 
will sell for $25 per year... . New- 
est among the trade publications is 
Designs, a 32-page magazine for in- 
terior decorators and industrial de- 
signers—it will be published by Bot- 
tini Publishing House each month at 
50 cents per copy, or $3 a year... 
More will soon be heard of the Maga- 
zine of Management that is due to 
be launched soon—publication  of- 
fices have been set up in Newark, 
New Jersey. . . . A new tabloid news- 
paper for school and college band- 
masters has been started by H. & A. 
Selmer, Inc., under the title, Band- 
town Bugle—in addition to being dis- 
tributed to some 33,000 bandmasters 
throughout the country, it will also 
be sent to 4,000 retail dealers in band 
instruments. 


Drug Stories 
Rexall Drug, Inc., is testing the 
addition of a bakery goods depart: 
ment in one of its super drug stores 
—if sales volume proves profitable 
other stores in the chain may adé 
similar departments. . . . McKessot 
& Robbins, Inc., will inject a new 
appeal in its fall campaign for “Ca 
lox” tooth powder—the claim | 
“38% brighter teeth in seven days. 
. One of the oldest coughdrop 
manufacturers, Luden’s, Inc., ma! 
next enter the chewing gum field 
it is understood that several varietie 
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of the confection are being tested, 
and an antiseptic gum to treat sore 
throats may be selected. . . . Chas. 
Pfizer and Company, Inc., will soon 
be ready to introduce its new form 
of penicillin salt known as “Procaine 
_— Penicillin” — preliminary laboratory 

tests indicate that the new drug will 

have several advantages over present 
-@ forms of penicillin which call for fre- 
di} quent intramuscular or intravenous 
le injections. . . . Large Size Week, 
l@@ sponsored by the drug edition of 
All Chain Store Age, will be promoted 
mi by the drug store chains January 16- 
Y@ 26, 1948—more than 60 nationally 
ali advertised drug products will be fea- 
'@ tured in their large sizes by the drug 
df chains participating. 


Ss Food Foibles 


Wilson & Company is expanding 
its line of “Mor” specialized meats 
4 —in addition to beef, it is now adding 

‘@ both lamb and veal luncheon meats, 
ed 
ad each packed in 12-ounce cans, and 
suitable for either main-meal dishes 
or as sandwich spreads. . . . General 
Foods Corporation has resumed pro- 








“duction of “Minute Tapioca,” which 
le- : ; 
was not available during the war be- 
ot- 
ay Cause of the lack of exports from Java 
and Singapore—today GF is obtain- 
A ing sufficient quantities of tapioca 
“a from Brazil, and adequate supplies 
of- have been assured by expanding pro- 
* duction in this South American 
‘§ country. . . . Something new in con- 
WSE ; ” ‘ 
ng {ections is the new “Banana Crunch 


A offered by Ross Industries—this is 
| a combination of fresh bananas and 


dis peanut brittle, molded in a banana 
baie shape, quick frozen and dipped in 
sled chocolate... . A new blend of cane 
al and corn syrups flavored with maple- 
ine will be introduced under the 
tradename of “Bing’—packaged by 
Victor Neustadt! & Company, this 
pancake syrup will be available only 
thf in one-pint bottles. ... . Atlantic 
att Coast Fisheries Company is expand- 
ore@ ing its seafood line with a new “fish 
ye loaf” ready for frying “Southern 
a 


Style’—the ioaf is made of mack- 
erel, and is high in vitamins A and 
D, as well as calcium and phos- 
phorus. 








Steel Strainings 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion is making progress in the de- 
velopment of a stainless steel paint 
—it will be available in powderized 
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form, and is said to have certain ad- 
vantages over aluminum paints. . . 

Reo Motors, Inc., is introducing a 
new light-weight transit-bus built on 
monocoque construction principles, 
utilizing alloy aluminum reinforced 
with high-tensile steel—called the 
“Flying Cloud,” this vehicle is de- 
signed to carry 37 passengers, and 
the driver’s view has been made con- 
siderably broader than other bus 
models. .. . A new line of colored all- 
metal bells and balls, suitable for 
Christmas tree decorations, has been 
introduced by Bell Industries—fea- 


tured will be the “Ice Glo” balls fin- 
ished in a new colorful crystal appli- 
cation of iridescent green, red, gold, 
blue, and silver tints, plus natural 
looking shatter-proof snow balls... . 
The all-steel “Quick-Exit” fasteners, 
developed by Conmar Products Cor- 
poration during the war for closures 
on army tents and flying suits, will 
next be available for civilian wearing 
apparel—these fasteners, which re- 
lease instantly at the flip of a finger, 
are first expected to be seen on men’s 
sport coats, but will be tested later 
for women’s girdles. 





10 YOU? 


If we let Europe go bankrupt, how much will it 
cost you—and your children—in dollars and 
cents? READ— 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE CRISIS by Robert 
L. Heilbroner. With his rare gift for making 
complex subjects understandable, Mr. Heilbroner 
explains what is happening to our export situation 
—-and how normal U. S. prosperity is involved. 
More than that, he reveals some solutions to a 
problem that up to now many people considered 
hopeless. 


How and why has Britain’s loss of power played 
into Russia’s hands—and how does it affect your 
security? READ— 


BRITAIN IN THE SHADOW by Barbara Ward. 
A brilliant, beautifully clear analysis of the four 
major crises (none of them connected with Social- 
ism) that brought about Britain’s downfall as a 
major power—and what the consequences mean to 
you. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
637 Madison Ave., 

N. Y. 22 

Please send me HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE for 7 months 
beginning with the Novem- 
ber issue. Bill me later at 
the special $2.00 rate. 


Free 


Check here if you enclose 

.00 payment in which case 
you receive an additional 
month free, 





MONTHS for only S 


Introductory Offer For New Subscribers Only 


F What's behind the world’s 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN 





How are we alienating one of our best. customers 
—what does that mean to jobs? READ— 


CANADA IN UNCLE SAM’S WORLD by 
Leslie Roberts discloses the story behind Canada’s 
growing animosity toward the United States, 
echoed not only in business circles but in the 
Canadian press and parliament. 


These three timely articles reveal the facts behind 
today’s “dollar crisis’’ and relate the effects of 
the crisis to your own personal security. They 
are grouped together in the November HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE under the collective title: 


MOMENT FOR DECISION 


These articles are typical of those which, month 
in, month out, attract discriminating readers to 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE .. . readers who want 
the important facts on world-wide developments 
. readers who want to stay ahead of the head- 
lines. Why not see for yourself what HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE has to offer you. Take advantage 
of this special offer now :— 


This is $1.50 less 
than you would pay 
on the newsstand. 
Seven issues — the 
equivalent of seven 
complete books — 
crammed with edito- 
Be. Se 
yours for only $2 if 
you 


Se Se ae me me meer se at eS SIMPLY TEAR OUT AND MAIL COUPON ee ee 
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One-Hundred and Fourth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents and a 
year-end dividend of 10 cents per share 
will be paid December 10, 1947 to stock- 
holders of record November 24, 1947, 
at3 P. M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 








IDEAL INVESTMENT 


Savings & Loan Share Accounts 


offers these 5 advantages: 


© generous income (as high as 242% or 

3%) © intact principal (no market fluc- 

tuation) © safety (insured by a government 

agency up to $5,000 per account) ®@ con- 

venience (easily bought and sold—available 

in any amount) @ Jegality for trust funds. 
For full information by mail, address 


THE INVESTMENT DEALER'S DIGEST 
150 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
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Book Reviews 





Marketing and Marketing An- 
alysis, by Myron S. Heidingsfield, 
Ph.D., and Albert B. Blankenship, 
Ph.D. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York. 335 pp. $4.00. 

Application of effective market re- 
search cannot be accomplished under 
today’s increasingly competitive busi- 
ness conditions without a solid foun- 
dation. With this thought in view, 
this book first approaches the study 
of commercial research “inside” the 
organization, showing how an an- 
alysis of the existing business records 
of a company must be made prior to 
any actual survey work. Once this 
has been accomplished, specific types 
of “external” research, the collection 
of information from sources outside 
of the company, can be applied. 

Written both for the student and 
the businessman, the book presup- 








a higher recommendation? 


86 TRINITY PLACE 





It is Not Too Early to Order 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


In fact, there are advantages in placing your order early for all 
Christmas Gift subscriptions. First, you avoid possible delays of 
the holiday rush. Second, you insure greater accuracy in handling. 
Third, you have the satisfaction of knowing that all the mechanical 
details of entering the gift orders are taken care of immediately 
and of knowing, too, that the mailing of the attractive GIFT AN- 
NOUNCEMENT CARD—with your Best Holiday Wishes and the 
first copy of FINANCIAL WORLD—will be so timed as to reach 


each recipient on or about Christmas Day. 
WISCONSIN SUBSCRIBER 
ORDERS 5 GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


We have just received $90 from a Wisconsin subscriber—$15 to 
renew his own subscription and $75 to send FINANCIAL WORLD 
for the coming year as a Gift to each of his five sons. Could anyone 
pay a finer compliment to his sons, or give to FINANCIAL WORLD 


FINANCIAL WORLD GIFT DEPT. 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 











poses no specialized background. It 
presents in simple language the vari- 
ous methods of analyzmg business 
records, planning and developing the 
survey and the questionnaire, and 
collecting and tabulating data. An 
entire chapter contains sufficient 
statistical background to enable the 
reader without such training to un- 
derstand the techniques described in 
the book. Dr. Heidingsfield is head 
of the marketing department at 
Temple University, while Dr. Blan- 
kenship is managing director of Na- 
tional Analysts, Inc., of Philadelphia. 





Union - Management Co - opera- 
tion: Experience in the Clothing 
Industry, by Kurt Braun. The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. 
259 pp. $3.00. 

When collective bargaining does 
not take place merely because of the 
pressure of legislation, but results 
because of a desire to settle labor 
problems through voluntary mutual 
understanding, then we have reached 
the first stage of union-management 
co-operation. When such collabora- 
tion reaches subjects extending be- 
yond elementary matters of wages, 
hours and conditions of work, then 
we have arrived at the highest degree 
of co-operation between employes 
and employers, through the medium 
of a union. Industrial relations in 
the clothing industry have gone 
through both stages. 

This latest Brookings Institution 
study is interesting and valuable not 
only for its contribution to the 
knowledge of labor relations in the 
clothing industry, but also for its 
presentation of policies that would 
appear to have considerable relevance 
for other industries. The author 
shows how these policies have de- 
veloped in the garment industry and 
how they have functioned. It em- 
braces wage, profit, price, employ- 
ment and welfare matters. Joint 
plans to regulate business fluctuations 
are analyzed as well as practices de- 
signed to improve efficiency, sales 
and industrial peace. 
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Air Reduction 





Concluded from page 5 








In addition to its prospective new 
large-scale use in the steel industry, 
tonnage oxygen has an apparently 
bright future in the synthesis of gaso- 
line from natural gas, production of 
nitric acid from nitrogen and produc- 
tion of sulphuric acid by the contact 
process. New markets are also open- 
ing up for acetylene, another major 
product, mainly as a raw material in 
the production of plastics and synthe- 
tic rubber. 

Over the past two years, Air Re- 
duction has spent some $25 million 
on plant expansion, more than two- 
thirds of this outlay having been 
made this year. Thus, the full bene- 
fits from expansion and reallocation 
of productive facilities have yet to be 
witnessed. Like most chemical enter- 
prises, the company is fortunate in 
that its labor costs do not take a dis- 
proportionately large share of the 
sales dollar, and thus a third round 
of wage increases would not be a 
crippling influence. All factors con- 
sidered, Air Reduction’s outlook for 
both the medium and longer term fu- 
ture appears considerably brighter 
than would be suggested by the pres- 
ent market levels for the stock. 


New Issues in 
SEC Registration 


Southwestern Gas & Electric Co.: 
$7 million first mortgage bonds due 
1977. Competitive bidding. 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.: $20 million 
debenture 2% of 1972. 

Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc.: 
$15 million first 3%s, Series G, 1977. 

General American Transportation: 
150,000 shares $4.25 cum. preferred 
stock, Series A, no par. 

Indianapolis Power & Light Com- 
pany: 214,451 shares common stock. 

West Disinfecting Company: 12,500 
shares $5 cum.: preferred stock and 
75,000 shares common stock. 

Wisconsin Public Service Corpora- 
tion: $4 million first 3s of 1977. 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.: 
$120 million first 3%s of 1962, and 
3,564,000 shares common stock. 

Washington Gas Light: 85,000 shares 
common stock. 

Central Maine Power Co.: $4 million 
first general mortgage bonds due 1977, 
and 160,000 shares common stock. Com- 
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Midland Bank Limited 
Lloyds Bank Limited 


National Provincial (National Bank of Iran) 
Dotentelen " Calenial Incorporated by Law in 1927 
Mivtine Beak. Limited Holder of Exclusive Right of Note Issue 


The Chase National 


Bank of the City of | Capital Fully Paid... .Rials 300,000,000 
Reserves (Banking Dept.) Rials 760,000,000 


po Reserve issue Dept.) Rials 1,000,000,000 
Federal Reserve Bank | Governor & Chairman of the Executive Board: 
The Chase Nation! Abol Hassan Ebtehaj 

ohm tek HEAD OFFICE: Tehran, Iran (Persia) 
Be Nag <b el 147 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 
Cet Bank & Tue BANK, through its Banking Department, offers 


md = ‘tet complete banking service for Foreign Exchange trans- 


New York actions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Bankers Trust Com- Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
Brews ‘ection Wine deals with every description of banking business. 

Silla Administers National Savings 











vESTor, 
INVESTORS STOCK 
FUND, INC. 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 











YOU CAN OBTAIN 


$50 MONTHLY INCOME 


Invest only $7,000 in obligations of 
Corporations whose sound assets total 
1% billion dollars. 


Information Free to Investors 


Security Adjustment Corp. AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED 1935 


16 Court St., B’klyn 2, New York TR. 5-5054 BUSINESS 
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Newmont Mining SHARES 

















Corporation Prospectus on request from 
Dividend No. 77 your investment dealer or 
On November 12, 1947, a year end dividend . 
of ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) per share was de- Lorp, ABBETT & CO 
ater a ES of NEWMONT INCORPORATED 
» Payable D * 
ber 15, 1947, to stockholders a comed at ‘the 63 Wall Street, New York 
close of business November 28, 1947. = CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
GUS MRKVICKA, Treasurer. SX — 
































BELDEN 


Manufacturing Company 


DIVIDENDS NOS. 115-116 


The Board of Directors of the 
Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents a 
share and an extra dividend of the 
same amount on the capital stock 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on November 17, 
1947. The regular dividend will be 
paid on December 1, 1947 and the 


é extra dividend on 


January 2, 1948. 
Belden 


A. L. Wanner, Treas. 
WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 











Street News 








ELY & WALKER DRY 


GOODS COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of 25c per share on the 
Common Stock has been declared payable 
November 28th, i947 to stockholders of record 
at close of business November 13th, 1947. The 
stock transfer books will not close. 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 

Manufacturers—Converters—Distributors 


St. Louis, Missouri 
October 27, 1947 














LION OIL 
company f[ 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share and \ 
an extra dividend of 374¢ SG 
per share have been de- PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
clared on the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany, both payable December 19, 1947, 
to stockholders of record December 1, 
1947, The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 

E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
November 6, 1947 







































BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 

At a meeting of its Board of Directors held 
Friday, October 31, 1947, Blaw-Knox Company 
declared a dividend of 25 cents a share, and a 
year-end dividend of 25 cents a share, or a total 
of 50 cents per share, on its outstanding no-par 
capital stock, both payable December 15, 1947, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
November 17, 1947. 

FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer 
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Magma Copper Gompany 
Dividend No. 101 


On November 10, 1947, a dividend of Twenty- 
five Cents (25c) per share was declared on 
the Capital Stock of MAGMA COPPER 
COMPANY, payable December 15, 1947, to 
stockholders Fy record at the close of business 
November 26, 1947. 


H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 














THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COM- 
PANY has made generally available to 
its security holders a consolidated earn- 
ings statement covering the period of 
twelve months ended July 31, 1947. 
Copies may be obtained at the office of 
the Company, Champlain and Chestnut 
Streets, Toledo 1, Ohio. 

W. V. FLOOD, 
Vice President and Comptroller 
November 12, 1947 
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Bankers’ defense in monopoly lawsuit may cost $5 mil- 


lion—International Bank debentures widely distributed 


ive million dollars is a figure that 

Wall Street has in mind as the 
probable cost of defending itself 
against the Government’s charge of 
monopoly in the conduct of the in- 
vestment banking business at present 
and in years gone by. No one knows 
how long the suit will drag out in 
the courts but everyone feels that the 
thing most to be feared is the ex- 
pense saddled on the industry at a 
time when the margin of profit is at 
a record low. At $5 a bond, $5 mil- 
lion is the gross spread on a billion 
dollars of financing and, according to 
the Department of Justice’s own fig- 
ures, the seventeen accused firms 
managed an average of less than $1.5 
billion of offerings annually in the 
ten-year period under review. The 
profit from this financing was not 
monopolized by the seventeen firms 
but was shared by hundreds of un- 
derwriters and dealers who will pay 
no part of the expenses. 

A great deal of money has been 
spent in gathering facts to dispute 
the Government’s charge of monop- 
oly, although the suit was started less 
than three weeks ago. To date the 
various defendants have been doing 
their research individually and inde- 
pendently of one another. The task 
is so staggering that the accused firms 
realize they must set up some kind 
of centralized organization to coordi- 
nate their efforts and keep the costs 
within bounds. The attitude now is 
that, having been accused of collu- 
sion, the select seventeen may as well 
prepare a common defense. 


Broad distribution was what the 
International Bank authorities aimed 
for in their first offering of $250 mil- 
lion debentures and that is exactly 
what they accomplished, mainly 
through the efforts of professional se- 
curity sellers. With this kind of dis- 
tribution went a risk which every 
skilled security man never takes de- 
liberately. That is the risk of having 


the security fall into the hands of a 
multitude of “free riders” who are 
playing for a quick and sure profit 
and who haven’t the remotest inten- 
tion of holding for investment. That 
is what happened in the International 
Bank offering, and in a big way. The 
market was plagued with profit tak- 
ing and the machinery for secondary 
distribution wasn’t equal to the occa- 
sion. 


There has been no arbitraging in 
the new issue of American Telephone 
convertible 234s and none is expected 
until shortly before the conversion 
right becomes effective, on March 1 
of next year. The bolder arbitra- 
geurs will begin, late in February, 
buying the 1957 debentures and sell- 
ing stock short against delivery early 
in March. The same thing happened 
last spring in the 1961 issue of con- 
vertible 234s and it resulted in a sink- 
ing spell for the stock. 


Members of the Bond Club dis- 
played more eagerness for November 
10 luncheon tickets than ever be- 
fore, although the program was not 
as important as many previous ones. 
The explanation was the fire depart- 
ment restrictions on attendance. 
When they found that they might not 
be able to get a ticket, many bond 
men developed a keen interest. It 
was necessary finally to draw lots, 
and that was the basis of ticket dis- 
tribution. Bond men, probably as 
much as any class of citizens, have 
learned to crave scarce things. 


One of the shrewdest market’ ap- 
praisers in the security business, Ed- 
ward L. Holsten, a partner in Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler, said on the oc- 
casion of the recent weakness in Gov- 
ernment bonds that if the Treasury 
wants to preserve the pattern of a 24 
per cent long term rate, it will have 
to hold the line here. The same line 
of reasoning is good today. 
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Annuities 





Concluded from page 6 








Southern territories while the Cen- 
tral territory, with headquarters in 
Chicago, writes only gift contracts. 

Since the days of large bequests 
appear pretty much in the past, the 
gift-annuities are useful in building 
up funds for the national organiza- 
tion, although the donor may specify 
that his particular gift be used in 
any given community or for any 
stated purpose. Emphasizing the 
aims behind the annuity plan, a Sal- 
vation Army official points out that 
the organization is not in competi- 
tion with a commercial insurance 
company. “There is presumed to be, 
in addition to interest in income, an 
interest in the purposes of this organ- 
ization,’ he stated. “During his life- 
time the benefactor knows that the 
money will ultimately be used for a 
specified charity, and the gratification 
realized from this seems to give about 
as much satisfaction as the income.” 
Protection of the individual, it is 
pointed out, is a direct obligation of 
the Salvation Army, backed by its 
integrity and assets plus the legal seg- 
regated reserve and surplus funds re- 
quired by law. 


Educational Institutions 


In addition to Cornell University 
and Vassar College in New York 
State, Pomona College of Claremont, 
California, is one of the educational 
institutions offering annuity-gift 
plans. Rates of return, beginning 
with 3.3 per cent at 45 years, are 
somewhat lower than those prevail- 
ing in New York State, becoming 
identical at the 57-age level. Po- 
mona College, as do the other insti- 
tutions, offers not only the single 


‘person but the joint-life-and survivor 


annuity. For example, a husband 
and wife, age 69 and 67 respective- 
ly, invest $10,000 in a joint annuity 
with Pomona. The contract will pay 
them for life, and to the survivor as 
well, $480 annually, while for income 
tax purposes, $1,725 will be consid- 
ered a gift and subject to deduction 
up to the 15 per cent allowed for 
charitable gifts on the couple’s an- 
nual income. Again, out of the total 
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income of $480 from the annuity, 
only $248 will be taxable, the remain- 
der being tax free until the full cost 
of the annuity portion of the original 
purchase has been recovered. Po- 
mona’s investments are classified as 
31 per cent bonds, 28 per cent stocks, 
32 per cent loans, 4 per cent real es- 
tate, and 5 per cent miscellaneous. 
Contributions to these various an- 
nuity-gift plans come from persons 


in nearly every walk of life. Some- , 


times memorials are established, 
either in the donor’s name or for any 
designated individual. Another form 
of agreement is as a gift annuity for 
son, daughter or any other person, 
a benefaction which also does double 
duty. 








Canadian Devaluation 





Continued from page 11 








speculation as to the prospects of 
devaluation. 

According to classical theory, such 
a step should stimulate Canadian ex- 
ports and restrict imports by making 
Canadian goods cheaper in foreign 
markets and making foreign goods 
more expensive to Canadians. How- 
ever, Finance Minister Abbott last 
April expressed the belief of Cana- 
dian authorities that the theory would 
not work in practice under present 
conditions, since it is based on pre- 
war conditions of unused Canadian 
productive capacity, and limited de- 
mand in that country, which do not 
exist today. Under the circum- 
stances, Mr. Abbott was of the opin- 
ion that devaluation would not be 
effective in improving Canada’s bal- 
ance of trade with the United States. 


Gold Resources 


Even if this were not the case, re- 
sort to this expedient would probably 
not be necessary. At the end of 1946, 
Canada’s gold and dollar resources 
exceeded $1.2 billion. While they 
have declined substantially since 
then, they undoubtedly still exceed 
the 1939 year-end level of $404 mil- 
lion, and if necessary further efforts 
can be made to stimulate gold mining 
in the Dominion. 

Furthermore, Canada’s position 
will be materially relieved when the 
Marshall Plan gets into action. Not 
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COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 





EarnINnc STATEMENTS FOR THE TWELVE 
Montus Enpep Sepremser 30, 1947 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation has 
made generally available to its security 
holders corporate and consolidated earning 
statements for the period October 1, 1946 
to September 30, 1947, such period begin- 
ning after the effective date of the Corpo- 
ration’s Registration Statement for $20,- 
000,000 principal amount of 17% Serial 
Debentures and $77,500,000 principal 
amount of 344% Debentures Due 1971, 
filed with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission pursuant to the Securities Act of 
1933, as amended. Upon request, addressed 
to the Corporation at 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y., copies of such earning 
statements will be mailed to the Corpora- 
tion’s security holders and to other inter- 
ested parties. Such earning statements are 
made generally available to security hold- 
ers in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 11(a) of the Securities Act of 
1933, as amended. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION, 


by E. D. Bivens, 
November 14, 1947. Treasurer 
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Personalized Investment buidance 
Assures Better Results 
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VIfkK 
EEPING your capital soundly invested is a major task. To 
K determine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord 


preserve your income. 


HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 


enced guidance. 


hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the firs 


Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better still, send us 
a list of your holdings and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way to better investment results. 
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with changing conditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects 
on your investment program. That is why it is important that you 
obtain experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and 


successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of 

investment portfolios and the analysis and determination of 
security values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is 
ideally equipped and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived 
investment program and to maintain it in accord with changing 
economic conditions. For more than 44 years; through booms and 
depressions, our organization has been helping investors to obtain 
better results than would be possible without the benefit of experi- 


\ 7 ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 


step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
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only will her other customers be bet- 
ter able to pay her in U. S. dollars 
for their imports, but there is a pos- 
sibility of revival of the Hyde Park 
agreement in effect during the war, 
under which the United States and 

Canada would pool their contribu- § o 
tions to European aid ; Canada would § 2” 
furnish wheat, minerals and rail § &" 
equipment for which we would par-§ ‘" 
tially reimburse her in U. S. cur-§ ,., 
rency. This should solve her press- § 4" 


ing, but relatively limited, problem. ff in 


EAI 


Birt 


Coming Dividend Meetings § * 


oo are some of the impor- § 2! 
tant dividend meetings scheduled § 2 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not § 22 
infrequently are moved up a day orf Buc 
more, or may be postponed. Bus 


November 17: Diana Stores; du Pont de Cali 
Nemours; General American Transporta- § Cen 
tion; G. Heileman Brewing; Hotels Stat- § cen 
ler; Milwaukee Gas Light; Missouri-Kan- § Che 
sas Pipe Line; Niles-Bement-Pond; § (hi 
Oneida, Ltd.; Panhandle Eastern Pipe § cits 
Line; Pittsburgh Brewing; Seiberling § Co; 
Rubber; Sunshine Mining; Sutherland § ©: 


Paper; Transue & Williams; United Com 
Elastic. Con 
November 18: American Cyanamid; § Cv 


Chesapeake & Ohio; Driver-Harris; Food § Dee 
Fair Stores; B. F. Goodrich; Keystone § 2'* 
Steel & Wire; Kimberly-Clark; I. B. Eas 
Kleinert Rubber; Mojud Hosiery; Na-§ ba 
tional City Lines; New England Tel. & § =: 
Tel.; Northern States Power; Paraffine § Exc 
Cos.; Penick & Ford; Pet Milk; Pitts-§ Ee 
burgh Forgings; Pyrene Manufacturing; § Em 
Republic Steel; Ruud Manufacturing; § req 
Frank G. Shattuck; Tacony-Palmyra§ Felt 
Bridge; United Aircraft. Fru 


November 19: American Tel. & Tel.;§ Gen 
Connecticut Light & Power; Detroit— & 
Steel; Dominion Textile; Duval Texas § Gio 
Sulphur; Evans Products; Gatineau Pow-§ {j%° 
er; General Cigar; Grand Rapids Var-§ Ha 
nish; Hazeltine Corp.; International Salt;§ yin 
Liggett & Myers; P. Lorillard Co.;§ ol 
Louisiana Land & Exploration; Magma {J Hon 
Copper; Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal; — 
Powdrell & Alexander; Raybestos-Man- § Hu¢ 
hattan; Reeves Bros.; Southland Royalty; § imi: 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing; Strawbridge§ <i 
& Clothier; James Talcott, Inc.; U. S.§ inte 
Tobacco; Veeder-Root; West Virginiaf i 
Pulp & Paper; Youngstown Steel Door. Kin 

November 20: Chesebrough Manufactur- Lan 
ing; Davison Chemical; Florida Power; 8 (3,\ 
Gaylord Container; Homestake Mining; — 
International Harvester; Mangel Stores; IB Low. 
Mesta Machine; Nash-Kelvinator; North M°¢ 
American Rayon; Southern Pacific; Mia 
Sprague Electric; Standard Oil Com }'s 
(Ky.) ; Swift & Co.; Twentieth Century-J Mou 
Fox Film; Twin Disc Clutch; Union Pa-f§ xiti 
cific Railroad. Nati 

November 21: American Sumatra To- 
bacco; Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines; Kennecott Copper; Mengel Co.; 
Philadelphia Co.; Quaker Oats; Ther-fBN 
moid Co. 


November 22: Dobeckmun Co.; Gen-§) 
eral Mills; Gillette Safety Razor; Glet 













[7 7" “MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. NO OBLIGATION ~ ~~~ 1 
] 

| FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 

1 8 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

! (0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 

i Investor.” 

{ (I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 

i would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 

' my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 

: C) Income (1) Capital Enhancement C1 Safety 

i REE oincnccGedcpencucndbhagtsbetachsecsebadinlssdeedas dndeabieenniie 

| ’ 

i REO 2055.) s e)v'snnc0snenccdadob itieicabaabeeenssceenees+édbaesesasaaaee 

‘ November 19 ; 

a ee tn. onan ee eb ented ieee el ts Miah: dee eee 


Alden Coal; Mercantile Stores; Nationa 
Steel Car; South Penn Oil. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 












CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


Birmingham Gas  .cccccccccscces 
Central Arizona Light & Power.... 
Detroit Edison ..........-seeeeee 
Houston Lighting & Power ...... 
Pacific Lighting ........---eeeeee 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Scranton Electric ..........++++.- 
Vertientes-Camaguey Sugar ...... 


Abbott Laboratories 
Amerada Petroleum 
American Airlines .. 
American Cyanamid 
American Metal 
American News 
American Seating 
American Service 
American Viscose ....-cccccccee oe 
American Zinc Lead & Smelting.. 
Arkansas Western Gas ......+++- 
Atlas. TRO .. vcpicccvecosscccccece 
Baltimore Transit .........cece. 
- Belden Manufacturing ............ 
Bishew GAR occine 6 Gis cswccvessses 
i BOrh- WORE ov.cssoecccccssescesc 
BOURNE MEE wc tdescdccccnescses . 
t Bowme: GUM occiscceccccenccsse ° 
Briggs & Stratton .............. 
Bristel<BEOh | Sis sie5.6a cies eeicess ine 
Ii Buckeye Pipe Line .............- 
BU GEE Cea Sctcces occ dctede ds 
Bush. Terminal: 62. vccccccscssiecccs 
BUCO IE, asin x60 suc $8 hod.00 
le California-Pacific Utilities ....... 
Central Illinois Public Service .... 
- Central Power & Light .......... 
. Century Ribbon Mills ............ 
Chapman Valve Mfg. .......... 
l- Checker Cab Manufacturing ...... 
° Chicago Mill & Lumber .......... 
’ CIRERINE SIRMEIINO. occ cwtnecesevcse 
ye City Ice & Buel ........ceceeees 
eee 
3 ere eee eee 
id Colorado Central Power .......... 
Commonwealth Edison ............ 
d Community Public Service ........ 
Consolidated Cigar .............. 
Continental-Diamond Fibre ...... 
|: ear ee 
’ Do. Pee eee 
JAE DORR OME SE) coke sia scatccese 
Diamond T Motor Car oa 
1€ Basen Gabe (6.06 ods 0 o'5'e 
B, East Coast Electric .. 
Eastern Air Lines .......... 33 
a- @ Eastern Corporation .............. 









& Eastern Stainless Steel .......... 
pe A ee 

it ee ee eer re 
S- Electric Auto-Lite ............... 
OO oi" e > abl lo ba e040 co's ces 

+ Empire District Electric .......... 
e eee eee 
3) Federal Bake Shops .............. 
raf Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing .. 
Food, BEGRRIUGET...0.0:0:0:006:06000.0 wees 
Pa ree 

: General Precision Equipment es 
| yf General Portland Cement ......... 
it General Public Utilities Corp...... 
General Railway Signal .......... 

oe De es... RTT EE Ree Pe, 
W- Hackemenet WOME coccscccvesesecs 
Harbison-Walker Refractories an 

ir-] Hazel-Atlas Glass ................ 


It: Hershey Chocolate .............+. 
z; Hinde & Dauch Paper ............ 
). Holand: Uses oie. 0 os 6.0 0's 80: 


Hollander (A.) & Sons.......... 
oe 8 rare ae 
al: Howell Electric Motors .......... 

’M@ Houdaille-Hershey .............. 
in- % Hudson & Manhattan R.R. ...... 
ee eS ee eee 
Y;@ lllinois Terminal R.R. .......... 


ge Indiana Gas & Chemical ........ 
Industrial Brownhoist ............ 
S. Interchemical Corp. ............-- 
nia Intertype SEE tol s snes ginimede tess 
KiMSOPEPOCINNE onc ccc ccc ccccce 
or.@ Kings County Lighting .......... 
Laclede Gas Light .............. 
Os. a ey Ree 
aw 
ig; 















Loland) Qeetehe  x...6 55.95 sss esiide'e is 
Rit GI be aw che ocie exec daca cata ee’ 
fees Vee 
Long Island Lighting ........... 
Lowell Electric Light ... ® 
McCall Corp. ......0.. 
Michigan Public Service 
Mid-Continent Petroleu 
Missouri Edison ...... 
Monsanto Chemical ... 
Motor Wheel ......... 06.000. om. 
Nassau & Suffolk Lighting ...... 
National rere 
National Gas & Electric ........ 
Nath MIN occ saison esc.a0 sive xt 
National Vulcanized Fibre ........ 
New Jersey Power & Light........ 
New Jersey Zine ..............5. 
New York City Omnibus ........ 
N. Y. State Electric & Gas...... 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries ........ 
Novanidg “BINO8 55 co cnwk was ecueles 
Northern Indiana Pub. Service .... 
Northwestern Oe ee 
Northwestern Public Service....... 
Ohio Oil 







0.4 
er- 






eee eee ee eee ee 
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EARNED PER SHARE 


1947 =e 
ON COMMON STOCK: 9 Months to September 30 








ey COPE CCE $2.44 $1.59 
Pacific Public Service . was 8.18 7.34 
Pastis: Th .cnxsmnene cee 0.25 0.11 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel .. ap 2.25 1.90 
Parmelee Transportation .......... 0.82 2.50 
Pennsylvania Water & Power .... 3.27 3.88 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke ........ 7.75 8.27 
Philadelphia Dairy Products ...... 4.59 5.10 
Philadelphia Suburban Transport. . 5.31 7.12 
PC Orr ee 3.90 DO.08 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical ...... 4.21 0.58 
pai i ee er ae 6.95 1.81 
po Pols yer ht ee AR 2.12 2.03 
Public Service of Colorado......... 3.35 3.39 
Public Service of Indiana ........ 4.36 4.55 
Public Service of Oklahoma ...... 23.32 20.53 
TO IES, hdd e esc es ccedavac chen 7.23 2.41 
SEE: UNE oa ed ccccsccees D0.96 0.49 
Republic Petroleum .............. 1.31 1.47 
| RL Career 0.07 0.71 
PN GIES Oe duitd seek ecceeee 1.98 1.12 
Bs III Low 0 ood dnc ce 00.400 2.54 1.19 
St. Lawrence Paper Mills ........ 2.09 “Ke 
St. Louis Public Service .......... 0.11 1.03 
San Jose Water Works .......... 3.86 3.68 
Sangamo Electric ..............+. 3.73 1.36 
SE CY a Chad cetseteccasvis 7.71 3.49 
Sheller Manufacturing .......... 1.96 0.41 
Spellman Products .............. 3.05 2.34 
Signode Steel Strapping .......... 1.52 0.44 
Socony-Vacuum Oil .............. 2.12 1.15 
Southeastern Greyhound .......... 1.54 2.43 
WE cccccaesdesacceetse 2.65 2.95 
WOES, 5 oe eiddbbcecccecece 1.50 1.31 
SE I don dacneged vaes #450 0.78 0.70 
CE MEE, . ct acascdecccaes 0.47 re 
Sweets Co. of America a 2.82 1.53 
pe eS ee 2.43 2.91 
Texas Gulf Producing 1.70 0.75 
Thompson Products ........... é 6.93 1.05 
Timken Roller Bearing .......... 3.78 0.49 
United-Carr Fastener ............ 3.28 1.36 
United: Drill & Teed ....ccccccee 1.87 2.36 
Virginia Iron Coal & Coke........ p5.89 p4.05 
Wayne Knitting Mills ............ 2.95 2.22 
IS cas ceondseweens 0.37 1.34 
West Texas Utilities ............ 4.46 4.38 
Western Auto Supply ............ 3.84 6.82 
WEE SUED oo cccnceevcicnecs 0.37 1.34 
White Sewing Machine .......... 1.70 D0.43 
Lo 2. Ul ee 2.04 2.13 
Wisconsin Power & Light ........ 1.36 1.46 
Wisconsin Public Service ........ 0.79 1.22 
3 Months to September 30 
Harris Seybold-Potter ............ 3.20 D0.93 
Meredith Publishing ............. 1.50 1.00 
Wattomel AdsTimes © oo. 6 iss ccc vcese DO.84 0.33 
Paraffine Companies .............. 1.60 1.24 
Procter G& Game: 2... oc ccieccccee 1.40 0.80 
Seeman Brothers ...............-- 0.59 0.47 
Squibb (E. R.) & Sons........... 0.11 0.47 
United Merchants & Manufacturers. 1,23 1.33 
EE SEE (%64065 0s acenecese 1.28 1.67 
WRAETENE PURPOROUD os oo cise ceciccee 3.07 1.51 
12 Weeks to September 20 
Consolidated Grocers ............. 0.66 1.47 
20 Weeks to September 13 

I TID nv dccntdgecessarveds 0.73 
36 Weeks to September 6 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit ......... 0.41 dune 
° 12 Months to August 31 
American Window Glass .......... 2.27 D1.65 
eee 5.63 13.10 
Consolidated Textile .............. 5.69 2.19 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel ............. b5.36 bD1.52 
OI a si divek cccsceciice 2.85 D0.77 
Pleasant Valley Wine ............ 0.54 0.83 
Seeger Refrigerator .............. 1.32 DO.08 
ere 7.08 5.11 
NEE os. S beens teawocnete 3.40 1.51 
6 Months to August 2 
Federated Department Stores....... 3.83 3.68 
12 Months to July 31 
Berland Shoe Stores .............. 3.73 3.46 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams ......... 4.88 2.73 
SEED ce ec ac ccuaevacdueteue’ 1.13 0.79 
Ee ere 1.71 3.67 
CO Fe 9 aa es eee D0.58 D2.40 
EE CMEOMIOD sawn ads ccwteatiens 7.19 1.10 
Woodward & Lathrop ............. 3.38 5.46 
6 Months to July 3! 
PO EE mnccddicviascccccsececce 2.08 4.44 
25 Weeks to July 26 
Hearn Department Stores.......... 1.03 7 
12 Months to June 30 
CON COE aii ude Cece ni cvecescs 4.93 1.35 
MEE ME ade ateweeweedchicceds 0.10 cate 
Menasco Manufacturing ........... D1.74 D0.35 
sa, ee ESE eee 1.58 0.96 
NT TEE £5 CadGa Wee’ Ue pees aed 0.19 0.16 
Yates-American Machine .......... 2.94 0.69 
6 Months to June 30 
i, Oe SS ee ere 1.70 1.98 
Dictograph Products .............. 0.80 one 
Fearn Laboratories ..............+ D0.53 - 
24 Weeks to Jume 21 

New Haven Clock Works.......... 1.10 





b—Class B stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 


CANADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on October 28, 1947 declared 
the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock and a dividend of $0.15 
per share on the Common Stock; 
both payable January 1, 1948 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 
10, 1947. Transfer books will not 
be closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Won. J. W°LLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 





























































































PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CDevideud N. tice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 30 cents a share on the 
Common Stock, hiave been declared, 
payable December 31 1947 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on December 1, 1947. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 














Dividend 
No. 147 














— 
SOCONY—VACUUM 


OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
20¢ per share and an extra divi- 
dend of 15¢ per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of this 
Company, both payable Decem- 
ber 15, 1947, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
November 14, 1947. 


W. D. BicknaM, Secretary 




















The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


has this day declared a cash dividend of $2.00 
per share on the capital stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on December 12, 
stockholders of record at the close of business, 
three o’clock, P. M., November 17, 1947. 
Checks will be mailed. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
November 3, 1947, 





NOVEMBER 19, 1947 














Nov. 5, 
1947 








1947, 








STOCh FACTOGRAFPHS 








The Borden Company 





Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 








y rni Price Ra (BN 
Data revised to November 12, 1947 78 & ) 
Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as Bor- 4 
den’s Condensed Milk Co., successor to 30 
business originally established in 1857. 15 
Adopted present title 1919. Executive Of- 0 


fice: 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday 
in April at Flemington, N. J. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1946): 49,121. 


Capitalization: Long term debt.$35,000,000 
Capital stock ($15 par)...... 4,221,295 shs 

Business: Second largest dairy company. Principal activi- 
ties consist of the distribution of fluid milk and production 
of ice cream, cheese and other products manufactured from 
milk including condensed, evaporated, powdered and malted 
milk. Also sells butter, eggs, poultry, other food and pre- 
scription products, casein and synthetic resins. 

Management: Among the most aggressive in the industry. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $84.6 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $29.0 million; market- 
able sec., $6.0 million. Book value of stock, $33.53 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1899 to date. 

Outlook: Company is in better status than average dairy 
because of large proportion of sales derived from other 
sources than fluid milk. Manufactured foods and specialties 
should continue to grow in importance, increasing sales and 
earnings stability. 

Comment: Shares 


1939 ‘40 '41 


42 "43 "44 45 «(1946 











are entitled to an investment rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Half-year period ended June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
ee $0.79 $1.02 *$1.81 $1.40 22 —16% 
Ci eae 0.75 0.97 ve 1.40 244%4—17 

ht SEE EOE nr 0.80 1.08 1.88 1.40 21%—18% 
ge, EE ae 0.77 1.14 1.91 1.40 22%—1836 
DOES xcs ccwwcsineroeen 0.87 1.30 2.17 1.50 30 —22% 
a eee 1.01 1.34 2.35 1.70 3454—28% 
BOER iss cbessnend Pecos 1.39 1.46 2.85 1.80 4544—33 4 
SOUE Si gc ebb ess cake weve 2.10 2.54 4.64 2.25 573%4—42% 
BUSS sicceuo as seasteten 2.36 Pe cos 1.80 4934.—38% 





*Before foreign exchange adjustment. 





Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 












































Data revised to November 12, 1947 -farnings & Price Range (EAL) 
Incorporated: March, 1938, Delaware, and rd -~ 
me by —— the Eastern Air Lines 20 PRICE RANGE | | O 

ivision of North American Aviation. 

Office: Eastern Air Lines Building, 10 - oa OS S&S a 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. An- 

nual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. 2 
Number of stockholders (November 20, EARNED PER SHARE A > 
1946) : 6,639. 5 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 1939 "40 ‘41 ‘42 "43 44 '45 1946 
Capital stock ($1 par)...... 2,395,572 shs 

Business: One of the dominant domestic airline systems, 


serving a strategic territory. Principal routes include Boston 
to Miami; New York to Brownsville; New York to St. Louis; 
Chicago to Miami; St. Louis to Washington; Atlanta to 
Tampa; Detroit to Miami, and Memphis to Miami. 

Management: Aggressive and efficient; headed by Edward 
V. Rickenbacker. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $12.1 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $20.5 
million. Book value of stock, $9.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Nature of territory served and astute manage- 
ment should be reflected in above-average earnings. Longer 
term growth prospects are significant. 

Comment: Shares are semi-speculative. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE: OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Year’s Dividends 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Paid Price Range 
ee $0.14 $0.08 $0.05 $0.24 $0.51 None § —3 
6 ee eee 0.29 0.05 0.03 0.33 0.70 None 11%— 6% 
_ ae 0.21 0.12 0.05 0.32 0.70 None Slea— 6 
lL eee 0.27 0.33 0.29 D0.07 0.82 None 8%— 4 
LS 0.12 0.15 0.05 0.28 0.60 None 11%— 7% 
LS 0.07 0.11 0.12 0.32 0.62 None 10%— 8% 
SES. voss000 0.19 0.17 0.22 0.31 0.89 0.25 33%4— 9% 
eee “ 0.33 0.44 0.44 0.67 1.88 0.50 3334—24% 
| ae 0.24 0.31 D0.38 bes 2 Sie 0.25 24%4—16 
*Giving effect to 4-for-1 split in May 1946. D—Deficit. 
28 





& Price CLU) 





Data revised to November 12, 1947 


Incorporated: 1913, New York; wees PRICE RANGE 
predecessor partnership formed in 1851 30 fon 
Executive Office: 10 East 10th Street, New 4 

York, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wed- rn 


nesday in April at Troy, N. Y. Number EARNED PER ee $8 











of stockholders (December ee 1946): Pre- $6 
ferred, 562; common, 7,751 $4 
einen: See term debt... .$80,000 ¥ 
*Preferred stock 7 cum, 1939 "40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 "44 ' 

($100 par) ..... ee nre ..++83,970 shs > 
2nd preferred stock 4% cum. 

conv, ($100 par)...ccccccces 112,974 shs 
Common stock (no par)....... 677,844 shs 





*Callable only for sinking fund at $125. {Callable at $106 to Sept. 30, 1948 and 
thereafter declining one-half point each year to 1955; convertible into 2% common 
shares to Oct 1, 1957. 


Business: A leading maufacturer of men’s popular priced 
and high grade shirts, sportswear, neckwear, underwear, and 
collars. Products are trade-marked Arrow. Receives royalties 
on Sanforized process for shrinking fabrics Sanforset process 
controls shrinkage of non-acetate rayon apparel. 

Management: Efficient and. progressive. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital June 30, 1947, 
$21.9 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $6.1 million. Book value 
of common, $31.90 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon since 1914-21 and 1923 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings from company’s own products are af- 
fected by variations in mass purchasing power and in cotton 
prices but royalties income from anti-shrinkage processes are 
substantial. 

Comment: All three stock issues occupy sound positions. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 




















Half-year period ended June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$1.69 $2.47 $4.16 $2.75 38 —21\% 
1.65 2.09 3.7 2.75 4544—25% 
2.11 2.03 4.14 3.00 39 %—28% 
2.03 1.32 3.35 2.25 364%4—25% 
1.99 1.04 3.03 2.00 40 —33Y 
1.33 1.18 2.51 2.00 394%4—34% 
1.48 1.35 2.83 2.00 53%4—35% 
3.03 4.30 7.33 3.00 6054—39% 
4.68 me 1.80 °® 484%4—37 
First National Stores, Inc. 
Data revised to November 12, 1947 7Farni & Price (FST) 
Incorporated: 1917, Massachusetts, as The 60 Pict RANGE 
Ginter Co., “present title adopted in De- 45 
cember, 1925. Main office: 5 Middlesex 30 
Avenue, Somerville, Mass. Annual meet- 15 
ing: Fourth Monday in June. Number of 0 $8 
stockholders (March 31, 1946): 10,491. See 35 $6 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... *None engs Mer $4 
Capital stock (no par)........ 818,569 shs $2 
0 
*Bank loan at 2%%, $800,000. 1940 "41 ‘42 "43 ‘44 "45 "46 1947 











Business: One of the largest grocery chains in the U. 5S. 
Operations are confined to New England and’ adjacent areas 
and embrace some 1,236 outlets, of which over half are in Mas- 
sachusetts. Private brands account for around 35% of sales. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 1947, 
$19.9 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $7.8 million. 
Book value of common, $37.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments each year since 1918. 

Outlook: Despite rising costs and increasing competition, 
greater efficiency attained by enlarging stores should permit 
maintenance of profit margins. Sales prospects are primarily 
dependent on level of consumer incomes. 

Comment: Shares appeal mainly for income purposes. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
7Fiscal 
Year’s ——Calendar Years— 


=. — *June 29 *Sept. 30 *Dec. 28 *Mar. 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
Dem es $0.87 $0.80 $0.81 1940... .$0.86 $3.34 $2.50 46 —32% 
1940 Suaven 0.81 0.76 0.71 .4041.... 0.78 3.06 2.50 42144—31% 
ee 0.83 0.81 0.88 1942.... 0.39 2.91 2.50 39%—31% 
SS 0.64 0.72 0.76 1943.... 0.89 2.12 2.50 394%4—31% 
Sere 0.65 0.69 0.66 1944.... 0.73 2.73 2.50 44 —35 
Co ee 0.72 0.67 0.69 1945.... 0.72 2.80 2.50 pe 12% 
J ee 0.68 0.72 0.86 1946.... 1.27 3.53 2.50 %—5?2 
See 1.76 1.79 261. 108f.... 1.18 6.54 2.387% aoe si 
Te 1.89 ane bea eee ous rare trey Ce 


*Approximate date. 7Fiscal year ends about March 30. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell ex- 
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Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of Gen ’ se 
dividend the second full business day before the Company riod able Record pens ‘ pega a en, 6 
record date. Iowa Southern Utilities. --25e .- Dec. 15 Dec. 1 orches ° ab mes 4 - 14 . 
Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of | Johnson & Johnson .... ..10e E Dec. 12 Nov. 28 | Porcnes, oi burner; “-car garage. acres, 
Company ahaa Taal Katz Drug .....++ereeeeeeeed2%e Q Dec. 15 Nov. 30 | gardens. Excellent artesian well. Low taxes. 
sae Steel de Da MeO Do $4.50 pf. ....++-+-++$112% Q Dec. 15 Jan. oe For more information write or call 
Seti sasseccecescdt MD Des 19 Sev. S3~ | Peete tee ae @ Den ek Mee ae ARTHUR J. GORMAN 
Allied “Laboratories ..........-25e .. Dec. 27 Dec."12 Vise MAASMIOR, Osc ce... ee Dec. 17 Nov. 17 Bridgewater, Conn. 
“mm. a ta 2 tet aE NeKs.06 84% wa js 7 N Milford 812-T- 
‘Site GS. Bee. 5 tat, ~~ Oil weeasaesmeuseeeiss<aalies Q Dee, a8 : Tel. New Milfor 12-J-1 
. . = Sl Ss “eons Se Seca c ec. ec. 
Aluminum Co. of America..... a -» Dec. 10 Nov. 20 
Do GEREDE cecenassncess @ Jan. 1 Dec. 190 | UK Joint Pipe | scrsrssseee Eos oo MARYLAND 
Aluminum Industries ee .- Dec. 15 Nov. 22 Lone Star Gas .....sccccccss28@ Q Dee. 8 Nov. 21 
american Chicle ..............50¢ Q Dec. 15 Dec. 1 | [Ludlow Mfg. & Sales-.-.-.--$1.50 Q Dec. 15 Dec. 5 | Your Estate on Maryland’s noted Eastern Shore: 
Do sarzee++-006 E Dec. 15 Dec. 1 | Maclaren Power & Paper......50¢ Q Nov. 29 Nov. 15 | 387 fertile, profit-yielding acres at confluence of 
Pa Furniture Mart Build- $3 | ae Magne Copper .....++++++++.250 ». Dee, 13 Nov. 26 | 2 navigable rivers. 344 miles lovely waterfront. 
eee eee eee eee * . . N. ? ° : ¢ e 
american Gas & Electric... .:25¢ @ Dec. 15 Nov. 13 | May Department sores... Be Q Nov. 29 Nov. 17 | Master’s rustic iodge beautifully finished; all con- 
Do 4% % pf. ~..-.++... 18% Q Jan. 2 Dec. 4 Do $3.40 pf nretesss93¢ G Dec 1 Nov is | Veniences. Two 2-story tenant houses, barns, 
Amer. Machine & Foundry:....20¢ .. Dec. 10 Nov. 28 Do $3.75 pf. ......«- 93%c @ Dec. 1 Nov. 15 | Silo, stables, etc., in excellent condition, $65,000. 
american“ nvestinent Git BE Oo Bee. TP Nove ia | 208225 De Ser. “47......98%e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 | Ask for pictures and details. 
i werent FE Sa 3° Metal thermié s-scccoc, se @ Dee 10 Dee 2 H. M. SANDROCK CO., Realtors 
American Secai’ Co. seh ek ahead 25e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 Do 7% Pry: Ween 1.75 Q Dec. 22 Dec a Severna Park, 
D0 6D Bl cos onccccaccs<Ole @ Dee. EF Now Mienasaatie: ‘Honeywell Regu- , 
American Smelting & Refin- MOE scibhektdaccotsssces Ot «. Bie we Sew oe VIRGINIA 
‘ ing ain ca aber = Bb % a 2 a. : ue . Fy weve 80e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
eeceses ecccce . - . n Ee eilaaa . 9 \f . 

0 american Writing Paper.......25¢ -- Dec. 20 Dec. 5 si ee ° 11500 q Dec 4 in is IN TIDEWATER VILLAGE on Rappahannock 

tArden Farms $3 pf...........79¢ Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 Morgan (J..P.) & Co........... $2 Q Dec. 16 Nov. 28 River and Carters Creek. Stately 10-room modern 
*Do (participating) .++e12%e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 | Motor Wheel .........-.......30¢ .. Dec. 10 Nov. 21 | Old Colonial home. 5 bedrooms, 2 baths, living 

1 PMartloom Corp. ...........0000% 25¢ Q Dec. 1 Nov. 21 Mountain Fuel Supply......... 30c .. Dec. 8 Nov. 17 room with fireplace, 2 porches, oil furnace, base- 

d ae geazesewatacnensbieesess — E pe P ae. 2 National Dany Eapeentn. ..... 408 Q = 10 Nov. 19 ment, verdant lawn sloping to water and pier, 

5 MAuto-Electric Service Co., Ltd..15¢ :.; Dec. 15 Nov. 22 poe cena os elle oe 5 ve = a + orchard, garage, barn, 3 acres, fenced. Private 

< ppatlow & Seelig Mfg........ 1206 “@ Dee. 1 Nov. 17 | New Bedford Revon A2..220 81 1. Nov. 28 Ren 1g | toad. Clubs, yachting, seafoods, superb fishing 

S Do FL. Se. Ce? eeiccs 30e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 17 Northeastern Water $4 pr. pf.. .$1 Q@ Dec. 1 Nov. 17 and a longer life in a mild climate, await you 
Beaunit Mills, Inc. ........... 50c Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 Norwich Pharmacal ........... 5c @ Dec. 10 Nov. 17 here. For Tidewater, Virginia, properties, see 
— Manufacturing ...... ..30¢ Q Dec. 1 Nov. 17 Nova Scotia gt & Power, 

<usen vata ble cuhmaaaae 30¢ E Jan. 2 Nov. 17 Ltd. 4% pf. ...........-...38¢ Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 BROOKS & PARKER 

1 Black His Power & Light. :::30e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 | Pacific Finance (Calif.).....1.35¢ @ Dec. 1 Nov. 17 Tappahannock, Virginia 

4 ee ..++$1.05 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20.| Paramount Pictures ........... 50¢ Q Dec. 19 Nov. 28 PP 9 9 

le e Warmer so seeceeeces «++..75¢ Q Jan. 2- Dec. 10 | Parker Pen ............. oee-.d0€ Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 

sete eee scene tenes eees -.-$1 E Jan. 2 Dec. 10 | Paton Manufacturing, Ltd......20¢ Q Dec. 15 Nov. 29 ; VIRGINIA PLANTATIONS 
g hindi obet ew <i's'e 874%ee Q Jan. 2 Dec. 10 Do 7% p cesccccsevesdae @ ee. 15 Mat. & * 

1- S75 Mecca -68%e Q Nov. 15 Nov. 1 Pettibone on scecceeeee e300 Q Nov. 20 Nov. 10 Excellent waterfront residence Norfolk, Va. Several 
Bristol-Myers ....... seveeeee-40€ .. Dec. 2 Nov. 17 | Phila. Electric $1.00 pref. com.25¢ Q Dec. 31 Dec. 1 historic Colonial Plantations, 2 acres to 2,200. 
ase oa vf. sks ciiceiny Q _ 15 _ 2 Phila. Suburban Transportation.25c Q Dec. 1 Nov.,15 “Blue Grass” stock farms. Come to Virginia for 

f- Brown Shoe ....-..sseeeeee eee ic .. Dec. 1 Nov. 14 PM ceettenadancndevccn dus 25¢ E Dec. 1 Nov. 15 good hunting, fishing and oysters. 

tr Veo 0c Q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 Pillsbury Mills 4% pf..........$1 Q Jam. 15 Jan. 2 

Mm @Bbuffalo Forge .............. $1.55 .. Nov. 28 Nov. 17 | Pitney-Bowes 2%% pf...-.:- 53%e .. Jan. 2 Dec. 20 REGINALD WRIGHT 

re ppunte Brothers .............. 30c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 24 — Coke & Chemical $5 
DO. Sv eckacut Zofia es 50000 Me Deer SQ, Diet. WE BO poses accaia nc ete Dec. 1 Nov. 20 R.F.D. 1, Portsmouth, Va. 
2 eer ore rere lic .. Jan. 1 Dec. 10 Pittsburgh Plate Glass es, Dee. 10. Nov. 17 

P Do $4.25 pf. ...........$1.62% Q Jan. 1 Dec. 10 Plastics Materials .... -- Dec. 2 Nov. 20 

Se anadian Breweries, Ltd.......50c Q Jan. 2 Nov. 28 Purity — ey er ‘ Q Dec. 1 Nov. 17 
assidy’s, Ltd. 7% pf....... en Q Jan. 2 Dec. 3 Co OE ee eee ae E Dec. 1 Nov. 17 
Central Ohio Steel Products....50c .. Jan. 9 Dec. 26 Rayonier, Inc. “$2 p dbuaiewee-a d0e Q Jan. 2 Dec. 12 
tentury Ribbon Mills.......... lic Q Dec. 15 Dee. 1 Risdon ae dl od Co,.....-25¢ .. Nov. 15 Nov. 5 

ge REE RE es ®.15¢ E Dee. 15 Dec. 1 mas queeh MES iva icttcas xh -30e Q Dec. 10 Nov. 21 

1% fitharis Corp. ......-eeeeee ---20c Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 cececeecceccseessecoe E Dec. 10 Nov. 21 4 

544 ne =. = are aa --.75¢ Q Dee. 1 Nov. 15 Seaboatil Oe aia a un ics Hd 50c E Jan. 15 Dee. 31 - 

3% licago or estern Ry. REDO G TCG ow ccc cccees 25e .. Nov. 28 Nov. 18 H ; 

5% 5% vt. serge vevee snes $2,50 Dec. 1 Nov. 14 | Sheaffer Pen ................. ive @ Nov. 25 Nov. 15 | 10 save wheat for eo ry a friends he 

3 oe Ger Serre gees c Nov. 20 Nov. 10 RC a ea 0c E Nov. 25 Nov. 15 iti m asks 

41 layton & Lambert Mfg... Limes wee 25¢ Dec. 12 Dec. 1 Simonds Saw & Steel ....... 1.10 .. Dec. 15 Nov. 19 Europe, the Citizens Foo snes 

5% eolumbia Broadcasting C1. . Sioux City — & Electric..... 45c Q Dec. 1 Nov. 17 you to: 

i “A Tog acces otic ce cecececcees 60c .. Dec. 5 Nov, 21 gS oy ee eee 974%eec Q Dec. 1 Nov. 17 

7 Do o. 4 ewiwecie ows ss 60c .. pee. 5 Nov. 21 Socony- Suan a ee 20ec Q Dec. 15 Nov. 14 i—Use no meat on Tuesdays 
Jommunity Public Service ....50c Q ec. 13 Nov. 25 Do See ea tht sc buiae se bee lic E Dec. 15 Nov. 14 

hi ansolideted Textile Mills Soundview Pulp .............. 75e .. Nov. 30 Nov. 17 2—Use no eggs on Thursdays 

i yo enmehie S Dec. 1 Nov. 15 Southwestern Electric Service. . 20¢ Q Dec. 15 Dee. 5 3—Save a slice of bread every day 
as i we T¥ C Nov 7 

poneyrecuranlies E Dee. 22 Dee 15 | Do $5.30 2nd" pr ag © Dec. 1 Nov. iz | 4—Clean your plate at every meal 
cntinenta — * -75 pf Q = 2 Dec. 15 ae CMe Ma aceamecaedes ees Oc Q Dec. 8 Nov. 28 
ontinental Casualty .......... Q ee ee a Se ee ES Peer ee eres ca eee ee 40c E Dec. 8 Nov. 28 

4 BRR rR TET ae Shap Ss E Dec. 15 Nov. 14 De OE SAR I RR 93c Q Dec. 8 Nov. 28 SAVE WHEAT 
ook Paint & Varnish ewe 50 E Nov. 29 Nov. 14 Standard Oil (N. J.) ....... $2.00 .. Dec. 12 Nov. 17 
Sushman’s Sons 7% pf....... 75 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 17 Standard om foie), ataaeed 37%ee Q Dec. 15 Nov. 18 
Or OT Ad CBr a0:si0-0 avian 25sec... Nov. 28 Nov. 18 ig. Le Se are ae 93%c Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 e 
Payton Power & Light........ 45c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 18 Stedman Seen. Lita. ree ae ae lic Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 

8 ae 3.75% pf. ‘‘A’’ & ““B’’.938%c Q Dee. 1 Nov. 18 —_— nang Aine Seseacwas se ae —_ a — % 

ennison Mfg. Cl. ‘‘A’’....... 20c .. Dec. 10 Nov. 17 Susquehanna Mills ........... 25e S Nov. Nov. 
+ isston (Henry) & Sons....... 75e Q Jan. 2 Dee. 10 Texas Pac. Land Trust....... -90c .. Dec. 15 Nov, 24 SAVE MEAT 
52 yr PP cece cleecee ke 25e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 19 Texas Southeastern Gas....... 7%c Q Dee. 15 Dee. 1 

OW CHEE) cb we ucwccw.ccscRe’ 5. Cede tem , a eee weewednctae 2%c E Dec. 15 Dec. 1 

0 oe S| eo” oF” eee 81%c Q Jan. 15 Jan. 2 TOM. FO ceccccseces weeeea a0e .. Dec. 31 Dec. 5 

all ht Se ee $1 'Q Jan. 13 -Jen. $ Do $1.25 pf. ............. 31%c Q Jan. 1 Dee. 5 SAVE THE PEACE 
Dumont Electric ........... .T%e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 15 Timken Roller Bearing $1.25 Y Dec. 5 Nov. 20 

S. BBagie-Picher .. "30e Q Dec. 10 Nov. 26 | Union Tank Car ........ :..30e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 17 

eas “3 ge Bash atedes bres 15¢ . —_ 4 a = Uo RN “est ila ra ae 13 9 sf 

astern Steamship Lines....... 25¢ ec. 12 Nov. 2 nited-Carr Bastener . ec Nov. 2 
as- BBidy Paper, Ltd. “A”........ 25¢ Q Dec. 15 Nov. 17 ph AL LR ei E Dee. 10 Nov. 28 B fl N I RE I E MP T iT 0 N o 
les MONON s SG uid ash cnkd pee 2 80c Y Dec. 17 Nov. 17 Universal Pictures 4%4% pf.$1. ioe Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
* BBl Paso Natural Gas.......... 60c Q Dec. 26 Dec. 8 pa Oe: eae -- Dec. 1 Nov. 18 
y & Walker Dry Goods......25¢ Q Nov. 28 Nov. 13 be cas Electric & Power $5 Redemption 
y47, Mpclardo Sugar s..........eee. 50c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 15 | _ Dh. wesseeeenseeeeeseeenee Q Dec. 20 Dec. 1 — pene Date 
’ BPansteel Metallurgical ........ 25e .. Dee. 16 Nov. 28 Visking Corp. Cl. Q Dec. 15 Dee. 5 ae 

on. HRederal Mfg. & Engineering..7%2c Q Nov. 28 Nov. 14 Gh Me tececeuedeoudue Q Dec. 15 Dec. 5 Amer. Dept. Stores Corp. of Pa.— 

a SEK, “wes vics wuss aesess 50c Q Dec. 10 Nov. 24 Waleree co, peleesee ¢ a 7 tg 7 conv. deb. 4s & ee, edeenee $797,000 Dec. 1 
2 RT CD 50c Y Jan. 2 Nov. -Oe Ws teen banded cades ec. 15 Nov. 15 Am. Writing Paper Co. — gen. 
eevee dia beri donut $1 Q Loe 15 Now - = Disinfecting Q Dec. 1 Nov. 24 mtge. bds. 6s, pee ee 505,550 Jan. 1 

, ‘ood Machinery 3%% ovf..... 81% Q Dee. 15 Dee. 1 “SN PPE eee, $1.2 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 24 Atlantic City Gas Co.—lst lien & : 

10; Meneral Precision Equipment...25¢ .. Dec. 15 Nov. 25 Wilson Ms BME wlae's nics ad ack Sa DOE 2 eS ref. 5s, 1957 & Ist 5s, 1960. Entire Jan. 1 

mit HPtnby Cons. Mining....... 12230e 1: Dec. 1 Nov. 14 Do $4.25 pf. ...........$1. 06% Q Jan. 1 Dee. 15 Buffalo yom. Electric Corp. — 

a preat Atlantic & Pac. Tea..... $1 .. Dec. 1 Nov. 13 Woodward Governor ........... 23e Q Dec. 4 Nov. 20 Pr.) : (3). Cee Entire Dec. 1 

rily Do 7% ist pf. Q@ Dec. 1 Nov. 13 ; ei Seen Geel Caip.>-coll te. és. ae 

riggs, Cooper... Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 Accumulations wae pee gie ct win Ke 95,600 Dec 1 

Hanna (M. A. 5 -. Dee. 12 De 2 mAs adin rug Stores — de 5s, 

Do $4.95 se pec eakewe, ii0éu @ Dec. 1 Nov. 15 | Cassidy’s Ltd 7% pf.-......$5.25 Jan. 2 Dee. 3 ay eg papell: peti 25,000 Dec. 15 

askelite Manufacturing 12%e Dec. 12 Dee. 1 Megowen-Educator bina $0.50 Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills — 

Hathaway Bakeries ......... 25e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 2 Cl. “‘A" .. 2-0 sete ee eee  25€ Dec. 27 Dec. 17 Ge Ga, MD a ncdecaiecs ses Entire Dee. 20 
CK y Bakeries .,.........25¢ Q ec. 1 Nov. 20 Peabody C %j $1 j 12 j 7 eb. 4s, eee 

Haverty Furniture ...... eoeeee2d@ Q Nov. 25 Nov. 15 eabody Coal 6% pf. .......-.. ++ «2 15 Oe, CS North Amer. Refractories Co. — 

fecla Mining .......+..22++2-25¢ Q Dec. 15 Nov. 14 | Tung-Sol Lamp Works $0.80 pf.40c Dec. 1 Nov. 18 extd. deb. 6%s, 1959 ........ Entire Jan. 1 
— one Furnace | ...+0+e+ sees -40¢c Q@ Dec 20 Dec. 5 Stock Oak Mfg. Co.—conv. deb. 5s, 1955 244,000 Dec. 1 
MEME DO .ccten. a cee antcensts cane 60c E Dec. 20 Dec. 5 Peoples Gas Co.—lst 5%s, 1960 & 
32 «-..00€ Q Dec. 10 Nov. 20 American Gas and Electric ...... 7 Dec. 15 Nov. 12 SON SEO cadcseesaccagedases Entire Dec. 1 
“31% MMunt Foods ss... “IIITE50e E Nov. 30 Nov. 15 | Am. Smelting & Refining.20% stk. Dec. 23 Dec. 5 | Piedmont & Northern Ry. — lst 
-31% Bmperial Oil PRAT cae acs ates 25e S Dec. 1 Nov. 14 Duplan Corp. .......++++-4% stk. Nov. 28 Nov. 17 Pe a Cae 31,000 Dec. 1 
—31 diana Gas & Water.........25¢ Q Dec. 1 Nov. 14 Line Mattrial ...ccccocccccccccs 3 Dec. 17 Nov. 17 Richmond Ice Co. — ist 5s, dated 
—35'4 Mint’! Cigar Machinery......... 20¢ .. Dec. 10 Nov. 28 1945 due 1948-54 ...........- Entire Dec. 1 
—12% Mternational Products ......... $2 E Dec. 10 Nov. 24 Sangamo Co., Ltd.—lst mtge. bd. 
—52 terstate Natural Gas.......... $1 .. Dec. 15 Dee 1 *—Reprinted. f—1/50 share of Atlantic City Electric. 2566, BSEBHGA isc c cc cccaccces 1,500,000 Dec. 1 
—51 pwa Public Service ....... ...25¢ Q Dec. 15 Dec. 1 ¢—1/32 share on each share held. Y—Year-End. S—Semi- Texas Pacific- Missouri Pacific Ter- 

a5. DO 8.50% BE Gx en cco .+--938%e Q Dec. 15 Dec. 1 annual. minal R.R. of New Orleans—ser. 

A mtge. bds. 3%s, 1974 ....... 104,000 Dec. 1 
tLD 
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General Motors Corporation Corn Products Refining Company = 

Earnings & Price Range (GM) Data revised to November 12, 1947 & Price CFG) L 

Data revised to November 12, 1947 100 lnsorge pated: 1906, New Jersey, us - a 

lidat ive companies eratin, 

Incorporated: 1916, Delaware. __ Office: —— the same field. Office: 17 Battery Place, den 

Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting: Tuesday New York 4, N. ~ Annual meeting: pan 

preceding first Monday in May. Number Fourth Tuesday in March at Ridgefield, Yor 

of stockholders (May 15, 1947): 407,374. <aantb PON Sant New Jersey. Number of stockholders (De- ties 

Capitalization: Long term cember 31, 1946): Preferred, 2,579; com- $6 fror 

BE Sctdssacadicascnces ss *$125,000,000 mon, 22,82 M wh 

tPreferred stock $5 cum. Capitalization: Long term debt......None 40 
(NO PAF) ..220-sceeeceees 1,835,644 shs 0 ferred EY CERES NT WELT TC 0 

Preferred stock $3.75 cum. 1939 "40 "41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 "45 «1946 yy re 1939404142434 451946 es 
(NO PAT) ..ccccccccsccece ,000,' shs é 

Common stock’ ($10 ‘par)....... 44,029,390 Common stock ($25 par).....2,525,487 she 194 





*GMAC, a subsidiary, has $5 million outstanding notes and debentures. 7{Callable 
at $120 per share. {fCallable at 105. 

Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of motor ve- 
hicles. Also makes auto equipment, refrigerators, oil burn- 
ers, diesel locomotives and air conditioners. 

Management: Includes some of the best automotive talent. 

Financial Position: Exceptionally strong. Working capital 
September 30, 1947, $846.9 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $376.6 
million. ‘Book value of common, $26.87 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; pay- 
ments on common 1917 to date. 

Outlook: Strong trade position assures full participation in 
indicated long term demand for new cars, while non-automo- 
tive products should continue to contribute substantially to 
over-all sales volume. 

Comment: Preferreds are of investment caliber. Common, 
while responsive to cyclical influences, is of better-than- 
average quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 








Year's 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
ee $1.18 $1.06 $0.15 $1.66 $4.05 $3.50 56%—36% 
| ae 1.50 1.03 0.31 1.48 4.32 3.75 56%—37% 
ao 1.44 1.18 0.94 0.89 4.45 3.75 4844—28% 
1942..... gs: (0.48 0.51 0.77 1.79 3.55 2.00 445%—30 
ee 0.71 0.78 0.86 0.84 3.19 2.00 56 —44% 
TT eae 0.88 0.89 0.91 1.00 3.68 3.00 66 —51% 
WOES... acess 0.84 1.09 0.78 1.36 4.07 3.00 717 %—62 
Te ORE ES D0.87 0.32 0.71 1.60 1.76 2.25 80%—47% 
PN cckeass 1.42 1.78 1.64 ee Bae 3.00 65%—51% 
D—Deficit. 

Holland Furnace Company 

& Price HLN) 





Data revised to November 12, 1947 


Incorporated: 1938, as successor to Michi- § 40 PRICE RANGE 

gan Corporation of same name organized 30 

in 1906. Office: Holland, Michigan. An- 20 

nual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. 10 

ee Ca stockholders (December 31, 0 ciameh Pan $3 

6): 3, 5 

Capitalization: Long term debt...... None $2 

Capital stock ($5 par)........ 900.884 shs $1 
1939 "40 ‘41 ‘42 '43 ‘44 ‘45 1946 . 











Business: Largest manufacturer of warm-air heating and 
air-conditioning systems, with strong position in the residen- 
tial field. Has over 300 sales branches throughout the United 
States. Substantial amount of business derived by servicing 
existing installations. 

Management: Has had long and successful experience. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $12.3 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $4.9 million; Gov’t 
obligations, $7.5 million. Book value, $15.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments by predecessor company 1909- 
1932; 1936-37. On present stock 1938 to date. 

Outlook: Anticipated large volume of residential building 
over next few years will stimulate sales volume. Air condi- 
tioning business has favorable prospects over the longer term. 

Comment: Stock is an improving business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Year’s 

Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
CO ee a D$0.20 $0.30 $0.70 $0.76 $1.56 $1.00 25%—14% 
4 Pee eee D0.1 0.42 0.94 0.57 1.80 1.25 17%— 9% 
eae D0.13 0.64 0.79 1.02 2.32 1.25 153%— 6% 
4 Ee D0.14 0.26 0.66 0.88 1.66 1.00 14%— 7% 
eee ee) 0.38 0.70 0.76 1.73 1.00 20%—14% 
Eee 0.04 0.49 0.60 0.61 1.74 1.00 235%—18% 
LU 0.01 0.21 0.31 0.97 1.50 1.25 3154—20% 
Sees DO.08 0.45 0.96 0.88 2.21 1.50 40%—22% 
DOT. 5.005. DRI 0.92 1.61 aoe seb 2.00 31%—21% 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split May, 1946. D—Deficit. 
30 


Business: World’s leading producer of starches, syrups, 
sugar and other corn derivatives. 
Mazola, Linit, Karo, Kre-mel, Cerelose and Mazein plastic, 


Management: Aggressive and highly regarded. 


Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $48.4 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $16.9 million; market- 
Book value of common, $32.84 per share, 
Dividend Record: Preferred payments since 1906; on common 


able secs., $38.7 million. 


1920 to date. 


Outlook: With selling prices of packaged products readily 
adjustable to costs of corn and other materials, profit margins 


are normally satisfactory. 


Comment: The preferred is of high investment caliber; the 


common is a stable income-producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 
a $0.62 $0.70 $0.96 
ee 0.76 0.64 0.49 
| es 0.81 0.77 0.81 
Sees 0.68 0.62 0.71 
Sa 0.67 0.57 0.59 
eS 0.50 0.46 0.67 
CO ee 0.71 0.54 0.66 
| ers e D0.59 0.74 1.56 
| ee 1.89 1.32 1.46 





*Excludes profit and loss on sale of securities. 


Dividends Price Rang 


Year’s 

Dec. 31 Total 
$1.04 $3.32 $3.00 
1,22 3.11 3.00 
0.99 3.38 3.00 
0.74 2.75 2.90 
0.93 2.76 2.60 
1.07 2.70 2.60 
0.83 2.74 2.60 
2.96 4.67 2.60 
cm eee 3.00 

D—Deficit. 


Trade names include: Argo, 








75%—61% 








Household Finance Corporation 








Data revised to November 12, 1947 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Business 
originally founded in 1878. Office: 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Annual meeting: Second Monday in March. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1946): Preferred, 1,300; common, 5,682. 
Se Long term 
O.. wscasadvamtaneeass> cad $40,000,000 
*Preverred stock 3%% cum 
SEO RED: act cakes 0's v0 100,000 shs 
Common stock (no par)...... 2,224,851 shs 





* Callable at ae through July 1, 1949; 
thereafter at $103.50. 


Business: Makes personal loans to individuals under the 
provisions of the small loan laws. 
in excess of $300, are made at stipulated monthly interest 
In 1946, made 1,153,818 loans averaging $199 each, 
Operated 403 


charges. 








& Price Range (HOF) 


PRICE RANGE 


1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 


43 ‘44 "45 








1946 : 









at an average monthly interest rate of 2.19%. 


branch offices in 266 cities of U. S. and Canada in February 


1947. 


These loans, generally not 


Management: Long experienced in the business. 


Financial Position: Practically all assets are liquid. Casli 
amounted to $12.2 million as of September 30, 1947. Book valu 


of common, $17.10 per share. 


Dividend Record: Paid on both classes of stock 1925 to date, 
Outlook: Opening of additional branches in recent yea 
has helped meet increasing competition from commercial 
High level of living costs is beneficial in providing 


banks. 
additional business. 


Comment: Preferred merits an investment rating. Commo! 


usually offers a comparatively attractive yield. 


*EARNINGS, 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 
LEE $0.61 $0.52 $0.62 
pe eee 0.70 0.47 0.65 
| ee 0.65 0.37 0.56 
ES 0.46 0.45 0.66 
eee 0.41 0.41 0.44 
| eee 0.40 0.41 0.51 
ee 0.44 0.47 0.50 
BONG. 6s 50050 0.57 0.52 0.78 
1947. ces chai 1.05 0.84 1.04 


*Based on capitalization Same at end of respective years but adjusted 


FINANCIAL WORL! 


3-for-1 split on March 22, 


Dec. 31 


DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Year’s 

Total 
$2.33 $1.67 
2.37 1.67 
2.04 1.67 
1.99 1.33 
1.84 1.33 
1.77 1.33 
1.96 1.38 
2.43 1.50 
re 1.80 







































































STOCK FACTOGRAPHsS 
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— 
* Homestake Mining Company 

Bank of the Manhattan Company ° g 

Data revised to November 12, 1947 Data revised to November 12, 1947 & Price Range (HM) 

erated: Original ae granted by Incorporated: 1877, California. Main of- 60 PRICE RANGE 

New “York State in April, 1799, to Presi- fice: 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 45 

dent and Directors of the Manhattan Com- 4, Cal. Mine office: Lead, South Dakota. 30 

pany, for the purpose of supplying New Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. 15 

York City with water. Since 1842 activi- $4 Number of stockholders: Not stated, 0 

ties have been confined to banking except $3 Capitalization: Long term debt...... Non EARNED PER SHARE $4 
6 | from December, 1929 to November. 1982, $2 Capital stock ($12.50 par) ...2,009,380 shs $2 
4 when it operated as a holding company. $1 4 
2 a — . ae sgh ; 0 $ 

a > se lg le a mx 1939 40 ‘41 "42 "43 ‘44 0 4 82 3 445 «1 
OM inecting: First ‘Tuesday in’ December. (esx? 2 a 1939 "40 ‘41 "42 5 1946 











Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1946): "29, 693. 


Capitalization: 
ps, Capital stock ($10 par)..2,000,000 shs 
9°, Business: Conducts a complete commercial banking (do- 
lic mestic and foreign), personal loan and an extensive trust busi- 
ness. Operates 53 branches scattered throughout the 5 boroughs 
31, of New York City. 
et Management: Well experienced in the banking field. 
Te Balance Sheet Items: September 30, 1947. U. S. Government 
100 securities, $371.8 million; loans and discounts, $429.8 million; 
. other public securities, $14.2 million; real estate mortgages and 
ily other investments, $26.3 million; cash and due from banks, 
1S $281.3 million; deposits, $1.0 billion; capital funds, $64.1 million. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1847 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings trends largely reflect commercial ac- 
tivities in the New York metropolitan area. Policy of keeping 
earning assets at a high ratio to total resources suggests main- 
tenance of satisfactory income. 

Comment: Stock is a representative banking equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Earned per share 
Years ended Dec. 31 1939 









1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 {1947 







Before write-offs ... $1.11 $1.14 $1.38 $1.81 $2.01 $2.40 $3.12 $2.56 $0.94 
*After adjustments.. 1.07 1.09 1.18 1.45 1.66 2.07 5.11 2.49 0.93 
Dividends paid ...... 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.95 1.00 1.20 1.20 





tBook value per share. 23.26 23.44 23.73 24.28 25.04 26.20 30.26 31.56 432.06 


Price Range 
Hi igh cae v ee Rake eee 19 17% 17 16% 20% 28% 35% 34% 29% 
eer -- 14% 12% 115% 11% 15% 20% 25% 26% 23% 


As of December 31. tAs of Sep- 








*After write-offs, recoveries, tax savings, etc. 
tember 30. {Six months ended June 30. 











MacAndrews & Forbes Company 











Data revised to November 12, 1947 <barnings & Price Range (MAF) 


Incorporated: 1902, New Jersey. Business 40 RANGE 
originally established in 1888. Wes con- 30 
trolled by American Tobacco until latter’s 20 
dissolution in 1911. Executive office: 200 

Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Home of- 10 
fice: Camden, N. J. Annual meeting: Sec- 0 
ond Wednesday in May. Number of s - 
holders (March 31, 1947): Preferred, 325; 
common, 3,544. 


trace yore age | = debt......None 1939 ‘40 ‘4) "42 
Ce oe eee 904 s 
Common stock ($10 par)....... 303° "394 = 
*Not callable. 
Business: Manufactures licorice paste, sold chiefly to candy 
and tobacco manufacturers, and other products from licorice 
root. Also makes boxboard, insulating materials and fire 
extinguisher chemicals, including Foamite for American-La 
France-Foamite Company in which it holds a 27.42 per cent 
common stock interest. 
Management: Experienced and progressive. 
Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
1, 1946, $5.2 million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash and marketable 
sec’s., $2.1 million. Book value of common, $18.19 per share. 
Dividend Record: Payments on both stocks 1903 to date. 
Outlook: Active demand from candy makers, pharmaceutical 
and tobacco industries, with growing importance of its build- 
ng material, point to well-supported earnings. 
Comment: Both issues occupy an investment status. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Year’s 
Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

























83 "44 "45 1946 
































Ru. ended 





Mar. 31 June 30 








seeeceee $0.51 $0.61 $0.56 $0.79 * . $2.00 35 —21 
seeee soe 0.59 0.65 0.53 0.84 2.40 35. —25% 

ee 0.63 0.59 0.36 0.73 281 2.50 315%—19 
tcccecee 0.38 0.40 0.33 0.76 *1.87 1.80 23%—15% 

Cccccees 0.32 0.42 0.39 0.47 *1.60 1.65 —20 
0.45 0.43 0.38 0.42 *1.68 1.55 30 —25% 
0.42 0.43 0.37 0.43 1.65 1.65 39° —28% 

0.54 0.69 0.54 0.89 2.66 1.80 425%—32 

te eeeens 0.87 0.89 0.86 eee eee 2.65 39%—34 





*Includes 12 cents per share postwar refund 1942; 4 cents = 6 cents 1944, 


OVEMBER 19, 1947 




















Business: Largest domestic gold producer, with properties 
located in the Black Hills of South Dakota. Had a long record 
of profitable operations from inception to World War II. 
Ore mined in 1946 amounted to 792,944 tons. Reserves esti- 
mated at 19.8 million tons. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $12.6 million; ratio, 7.8-to-1; cash and securities, $14.0 
million. Book value, $11.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1879-1919; 1921-42; 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Tight labor supply and sharply higher wage costs 
will prevent earnings from re-attaining former peaks for some 
time, though because of the nature of its ore reserves company 
is better qualified to deal with these adverse influences than 
are most gold producers. 

Comment: Stock occupies a fundamentally strong position. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND eae = anes OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Half-year ended June 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$2.11 $1.43 $3.54 $4.50 66%—47% 
1.80 1.23 3.03 4.50 60%4—35 
1.40 1.43 2.83 4.50 5234—30% 
1.14 1.06 2.20 3.75 38%—22% 
0.75 D0.58 0.17 None 425%—31 
D0.26 D0.31 D0.57 None 47 %—39 
D0.48 0.24 DO0.24 None 60%—42 
0.48 0.70 1.18 1.40 56 —34% 
0.86 aoa aaa 1.50 48 —35% 


*After depreciation and depletion. D—Deficit. 








Interchemical Corporation 





Data revised to November 12, 1947 


Incorporated: 1928, Ohio, under the name 
of The International Printing Ink Corp. 
as a merger of four long established com- 
panies. Present title adopted in 1937. Of- = 
fice: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Monday in April. 
Number of stockholders (March 1, 1947): 
— about 2,910; common, about 


Capitalization: Long term eat 850, = 
tPreferred stock 44%% cum.... 83,674 s 
Common stock (no par)...... °1332, 429 = 


*Notes payable to banks due serially to 
roy TRedeemable at $105 a share; par 


7Earnings & Price Range (IKN) 


- PRICE RANGE 





1939 "40 "41 ‘42 "43 ‘44 ‘45 1946 














Business: One of the largest manufacturers of printing inks, 
supplying about 40% of total domestic demand. Also makes 
printing supplies, paints, lacquers, typewriter ribbons and 
textile colors. Also an important producer of Sanitas wall 
coverings and pharmaceutical and nutritional chemical prod- 
ucts. 

Management: Aggressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 
1947, $17.1 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash and Gov’t securities, 
$4.3 million. Book value of common, $49.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common 1928-30; 
1934-37; 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Indications point to moderate further secular 
growth in sales volume, with short supply of paper a tem- 
porary restraining influence. Increasing diversification is 
helpful. 

Comment: The preferred is of semi-investment caliber; 
common is responsive to changes in the general business cycle. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Year’s 

= A spas Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

beares ce $0.76 $0.77 , $0.98 $1.59 $4.10 $0.40 46%—17% 
1940 Sts 0.45 0.85 0.39 0.78 2.47 1.60 47%—21% 
) ) Bee 0.68 1.05 1.5 2.75 6.01 2.00 27 —19 
Ae 0.56 0.62 0.46 0.83 2.47 1.60 2344—18% 
1948..... eae 0.49 0.60 0.70 0.96 *2.75 1.60 384%4—21% 
Pe veryecs 0.49 0.63 0.50 0.82 *2.44 1.60 40%—29% 
po Seer 0.66 0.91 0.29 0.27 *2.13 1.60 57 —37%:: 
1946..... _— 0.52 1,21 - = 2.92 5.98 2.00 59 —35% 
UPSET ss ccecce 2.52 2.24 mare 1.50 50 —35% 


*Before special charges and credits. 
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FREE 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation, any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issuing 
firm to whom your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by FINANCIAL Wor p itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single 
booklet giving name and complete 
address. 

ADDRESS: Free Booklet’s Depart- 
ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


















Stability in Income—The securities of certain 
cigarette companies appear attractive to in- 
vestors seeking stability of income. Pamphlet 
analyzes leading companies in the growing, de- 
pression-resistant cigarette industry. : 


* * * 


“Balanced”? Trust Fund—A discussion of such 
factors as experienced financial management, 
diversification of investments and stability of 
income, which are brought within the reach of 
the small security buyer in investment funds, 
balanced between bonds, preferred stocks and 
common stocks. 
2 * 

Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions, in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratios, offered without obliga- 
tion to FrnancraL Wor tp readers. 

* * *- 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 
* * * 

Hints to Secretaries—-A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuations; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make requests 
on business letterhead. 


* * * 


New Products Digest—Descriptive circular of 
a 64-page digest of new industrial products 
and services and the means of keeping posted 
day-by-day on the newest business develop- 
ments. 
* - * 

Semi-Annual Municipal Bond Survey—A new 
check list of tax-free U. S. Government and 
municipal obligations. Attractive to investors 
who are seeking to minimize their tax liability. 


* * * 


Opportunities in Modernized Annual Reports 
new illustrated brochure outlining the 
public relations aspects of corporation finan- 
cial reports, and how a modernized presenta- 
tion helps to win and enhance the confidence 
and support of stockholders, employees, cus- 
tomers and others. 
* 


* * 


Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review ot 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for re- 
habilitation. Yields up to 6%. 

* 


Stockholders Are People—A new discussion of 
the techniques available in stockholder rela- 
tions, together with an analysis of the ad- 
vantages of organizing a well-rounded program 
for a corporation’s shareholders, 


* * * 


Odd Lot Trading—A booklet which explains 
the advantage of odd lot trading for both 
large and small investors. Offered by a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


5 * * 


Investor’s Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge to 
FinancraL Wortp subscribers—features include 
“The Stock Market,” “Business at Work” and 
“Production Personalities.” 


* * * 


Buying Income—Buying income without the 
possibility of defaulted interest or passed divi- 
dends toe interfere with income plans of the 
future. This booklet shows you how to avoid 
worry and loss. 
* * 

Investment for Institutions—Descriptions of a 
mutual investment fund especially designed 
for estates, institutions, trusts, religious or- 
ganizations, colleges and schools.: Conserva- 
tion of wealth is the primary function of this 
form of investment, but the yield is “better- 
than-average” for the class of security af- 
forded. 
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Financial Summary 




















































































































“i T 
240 - Seasonal Variation 240 
220 35 - 39= a 220 
200 200 
180 ——— 180 
160 
2 INDEX OF +" 
—f— INDUSTRIAL =o 140 
120 PRODUCTION ; 120 
Fed. Reserve Board 00 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1915 1msiame; J A S ON DD’ 
Trade Indicators Ga ree... a 
{Electrical Output 0.) | eee 4,964 5,009 5,057 4,682 
§Steel Operations (% of capacity)....... 97.0 96.1 96.9 91. 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars)........... 954,627 940,746  +901,000 922,31 
Oct.22° Oct. 29 Nov. 5 Nov.§ 
{Total Loans, 94 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $22,148 Sean | -|-sawh. 
{Total Commercial Loans .............. 13,595 Cees = wewees 
Total Brokers’ Loans ..............04. 837 eT ae 
{Money in Circulation ..............5.:. 28,569 28,519 28,635 28,75 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)...... 613 698 629 1,060 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 
N. Y. 5 .E. Market Statistics 
Closing Dow-Jones Averages: ' 5 6 guava 8 10 1 | 
SO TROUII i055 cess sss 181.89 182.00 181.54 181.49 182.21 | 
20 + so-eesereamalllt TREE 48.29 48.02 47.55 47.59 47.50 | 
ie. men 34.70 34.71 34.75 34.73 34.65 | 
Gi aees ssaisk... 2852.22 64.40 64.35 64.12 64.11 64.25 | 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)... 1,050 850 760 250 720 | 
ESOWES TORRONE sxe v css cecucns 1,060 978 944 616 940 | 
Number of Advances as 224 294 295 197 392 | 
Number of Declines......... 623 447 444 221 323 Exchge 
Number Unchanged ........ 213 237 205 198 225 Closed 
New Highs for 1947......... 12 8 9 6 8 | 
New Lows for 1947......... 62 59 52 20 48 | 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average. 99.81 99.79 99.65 99.60 99.44 | 
Bond Sales (000 omitted).... $4,280 $3,640 $4,590 $1,410 $3,882 | 
*Average Bond Yields: Oct. 15 Oct. 22 Oct. = Nov. 4 High Low 
ee APRS 2's 2.690% 2.687% 2.691% 2.697% 2.697% 2.505% 
Be 5. Pre ait 2.921 2.933 2.954 2.955 2.955 2.747 
a ED ee 3.172 3.191 3.205 3.212 3.212 3.001 
“Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ..... 4.95 4.91 4.96 5.00 5.29 4.23 
20 Railroads ....... 6.36 6.27 6.49 6.65 7.77 5.95 
20 Utilities ........ 4.68 4.79 4.91 5.02 5.02 3.44 
oe ae 4.99 4.97 5.03 5.08 5.27 4.26 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended November 10, 1947 


Commonwealth & Southern 
Bocaly= Vac... nn cess te sca ckaseenee 
American & Foreign Power 2nd pf...:... 
Pn RE gs vv kanancss + spe 
ComeetGIIOR a on 5.0 ois 0s cage owes 
Standard Onim@reO i095. ..05e's elke ots 
Cute WTR. 5 scien dense swore nnwiee 
Greyhound Corporation .........-..-05. 
American Smelting & Refining.......... 
Paramount Pictsres: ....ci ss. kiss lots soot 
American & Foreign Power............. 
Pacific Western Oil 


es ee ees, © Rete © 


Shares 
Traded 


66,800 
63,400 
52,700 
44,100 
30,900 
30,700 
29,500 
29,400 
28,100 
27,900 
27,400 
27,000 


-— Closing ——_, 


Nov. 3 
3% 


3% 
51% 


Nov. 10 


Net 
* Chz 


42 
a 
+2 


+ 3 


—2 
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L 









v9 
582 
A. 

312 


Low 
05% 
147 
)01 


23 
5 
14 
26 













international Railways WM ccicocsse 
tral America ........... eeeseecces 
Earnings ..... 

Dividends 
nternational Salt ........... High ...... ei 

































































eeeerteeeeeeeee 











international Tel. & Tel... 











Dividends ... 


Earnings 





Interstate Department 
Stores 





ewer eereeee tte esses ee RMIW oeeeeeeees 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Sgeccsk lessen High . 
Low 







Earnings ; : ; ; y . 
Dividends . 







eater eeee 





Earnings ‘ ; ; : : ‘ 
Dividends .... 


Jacobs (F. L.) Ca........... High 






eeteeeeee 





Earnings ..... 
Dividends .. 
High 
Low 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends ... 






Jaeger Machine Company... 


eat eeeene 
















Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


uiimeucuneaede High 
Low 


(Adjusted for 3-for-1 split 
(May, 1947) 










Earnings ..... 
bbe eceden case Dividends .... 





eetteeeee 





Earnings ..... 
ividends .... 






7) orerrerre rere 








Earnings 
Dividends 


aeneses EEMGe ice 
Earnings ~ 
Dividends .. 





wees 














Joy Manufacturing 














Kalamazoo Stove & Furn... 
(After 50% stk. dividend 


June, 1 





ee ey 








eoecccscescceoeRM cececessee 



























































Earnings . 
Dividends 
Kansas City Southern PE “deve y cee 
R OP » diveds cuceswasic cadet OO) ae 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends 
Kayser (Julius) .............. Eee 
| COTE 
(After 100% stk. div. BOWE  kviens sce 
January, 1946)............-Low ..........- 
Earnings ... 
Dividends 
.elsey Hayes Wheel “B”...High ......... 
Low 





Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


‘iddeaadewte High 
Low 


























re ee 





Earnings .. 
Dividends .. 












tember 30. 
Deficit. 





—Fiscal year changed. 

















C. J. O'BRIEN, 
N 


INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





common stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is not a recommendation, but merely a 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.5.E. Commo: Stocks 


This is Part 26 of a tabulation which will cover all 


statistical compilation valuable for'$uture reference. 
All earnings and dividend payments are adjusted to 
present capitalization, givinggeffect to stock splits. 








a—12 months to January 31, following year. 
m--12 months to November 30. 


1936 1937 1938 1998 
11% 10 6 6% 
3% 2% 2% 3% 
$0.57 $1.20 $0.86 $1.14 
None None None None 
30 28% 30% 38 
23 19% 19% 29 
$1.70 $2.17 $2.36 $1.93 
2.00 LZ5 2.00 1.75 
53% 49% 35% 40% 
47 30 28 31% 
m$2.52 m$1.88 m$1.28 m$1.97 
2.25 2.00 BFS i,#3 
35 52 35% 33 
15 16 12 19 
$0.04 $0.82 $0.83 $1.24 
None None None None 
19% 15% 11% 9% 
11% 4 5% 3% 
$0.63 $1.60 $1.10 $0.76 
None None None None 
37% 36% 18 14% 
10% 8% 6% 7% 
a$3.23 a$0.65 aD$0.69 a$0.55 
2.75 None None None 
22% 26% 12% 10% 
15 9 8 7% 
$1.42 $1.32 $0.57 $0.55 
0.75 0.80 0.45 0.40 
31% 30 24 32% 
24% 20% 16 18 
$1.83 $2.32 $1.46 $2.42 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
17 18% 7% 4% 
13% 4% 2 2% 
$1.37 $1.58 *rD$0.25 h$0.09 
1.25 2.00 None None 
$2.73 $3.15 $0.77 $2.01 
£0.50 2.00 0.50 1.12% 
93 87% 74% 8914 
58% 49 44% 68 
$3.20 $2.60 $2.55 $2.83 
3.62% 2.37% 2.50 3.00 
152 155 111% 105 
88 65% 58 59 
$1.71 $1.93 $0.39 $1.47 
1.42 1.58 0.17 0.92 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
September, 1944 
$1.05 $0.81 $1.27 $1.96 
0.25 0.16 0.16 0.66 
100 126% 43% 48% 
30 27% 21 17 
$0.03 $1.18 D$17.33 D$1.60 
None None None None 
v$1.78 v$1.64  v$0.95 —j$2.14 
50% "46 24% 19% 
39% 15% 12% 13 
$3.59 $3.05 $0.84 $0.16 
2.58 2.00 0.62% 0.50 
26 29 13% 11% 
13 5 5% 5% 
D$0.86 $0.01 D$1.64 D$0.15 
None None None None 
33% 27% 16 18 
23% 13 10% 12% 
$0.75 -¢$1.09 g$0.10 ~—.g $0.91 
0.87 1.00 0.12 0.75 
24% 19% 10% 10% 
17% oa 3 5 
$1.91 $1.79 D$5.19 $1.30 
1.50 None None None 
63% 69% 51 46% 
28% 28% 26% 28 
§$2.36 §$4.60 §$2.10 $$3.14 
1.7 3.50 1.75 2.00 





x—12 months to June 30. 
p—Also stock. 
§—Before depreciation and/or depletion. 


h- 


12 months to July 31. 
r—7 months to July 31. 


¢ 








igo * = 19 tl 1943 1944 1945 1946 
5¥% 2% 3% 11% 12% 24 26% 
1% 1 1% 3% 7% 9% 11% 
$0.73 $0.91 $1.13 $2.57 $2.33 $3.15 $3.27 
None None None None None None None 
39% 49 48% 44 47 57 70% 
26% 38% 39 39 39% 42% 52% 
$3.98 $3.76 $2482 $2.94 $2.70 $2.61 $5.30 
2.50 3.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 2.50 
36% 31% 32 38% 43 45% 49% 
25 26 , 26 28 35% 39 36 
» m$1.94 m$2.16 2.09 m$2.02 m$1.79 m$1.67 m$1.63 
¥ Las 2.00 1.80 1.80 ° 1.80 1.80 1.80 
30 49 39% 60 93 175 230 
134% 25% 26 36 56% 92 175 
$2.36 $3.06 $1.28 $1.84 $3.02 $2.55 - $9.20 
None 1.50 1.00 0.75 1.00 1.00 4.00 
4% 3% 7% 16% 20 33 31% 
1% 1% 1% 6% 11% 18% 14% 
D$0.03 D$0.03 $0.33 $0.89 $1.09 $1.27 D$1.57 
None None None None None None None 
10% 14 10% 18% 20% 41 50 

4% 5% 6 9% 15 17 23% 

a$1.28 a$3.23 a$3.27 a$3.22 a$3.30 a$3.42 a$4.56 

0.15 0.70 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.55 
8% 9% 11 18 20% 30% 3444 
5% 7 7% 10% 15 19% 20% 

$1.29 $1.65 $1.22 $1.94 $2.01 $1.53 $1.73 

0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
33 33% 32% 32% 45 46 50 

20% 26% 24% 27% 29 36 39% 

$3.65 $3.11 $3.24 $3.52 $3.40 $3.01 $3.72 

3.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 
3% 3% 3% 6% 13% 22% 24% 
1% 1% 1% 3% 5 1914 8% 

h$0.31 h$0.67 h$0.90 h$1.97 h$1299 h$2.37 hD$2.40 
None None None None None 0.20 None 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange — 
July, 1947 
.99 12 $3.20 $2.61 $1.68 $3.24 $5.57 
1.25 2.37% 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.50 2.50 
52 44 33% 34 “— 47 59% 
34% 31% 18% 26 34% 45% 
$2.82 $2.60 $2.04 $1.69 $2. rH $2.23 $4.72 
2.40 2.40 1.80 BAS 1.40 1.50 2.43 
77% 71% 73% 92% 105 145 167% 
44 49% 50% 70 84% 101 115 
$2.12 $2.22 $2.12 $1.76 $2.13 $1.91 $1.97 

0.92 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.92 1.08 1.17 

34% 61 63% 
ee ee aria 30 31 44 
$1.04 $2.16 $1.92 $1.71 $1.53 $1.53 $4.36 

0.25 0.25 0.16 0.16 0.10 0.15 0.15 

39% 27% 24% 26% 28 46% 53% 
18 16% 17% 19% 20% 27% 31% 
$10.70 $10.23 $4.60 $4.11 $3.14 $2.91 $3.79 
None 1.35 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
cece 14 1] 12% 20% 30% 34 
8% 7% 8% 10% 19% 18% 

i$2-82 j$2.65 j$2.20 j$1.95 j$2.03 j$1.42 j$3.29 
1.00 1.20 0.90 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.50 


16 
9% 
$1.96 
1.00 
7% 
3% 
$0.57 
None 


15% 
7 


g$0.13 
0.25 
9% 
4% 
*t$1.88 
None 
38% 


24% 
$$4.05 
2.75 


30% 
$$4.55 
F235 


13%4 
5 
$1.51 
0.60 
7% 


$3.34 
None 


11% 
7 





19% 
12% 
$1.52 
0.80 


10% 
5% 
$3.94 
None 


17 
11% 


£$1.39 
0.50 
16% 
8% 
i$3.27 
1.50 


35% 
28% 
§$$4.16 
3.00 





i—-12 months to August 31. 
t—8& months to August 31. 





j-12 
v—Predecessor company. 


314 


$1. 3 
1.00 


31% 

13 
$9.37 
None 


54% 


23% 
$1.56 
0.70 


31 
18% 

i$3.48 
1.5 


51 
35% 
§$2.80 
2.50 


months to Sep- 


>... 








ILLINOIS 











Vast industry, prosperous agriculture, strong 
financial institutions and a distinguished record 
of achievements in science, medicine, education, 
and the arts typify the vital spirit and character 
of Illinois. 


Illinois is a dual personality: Dynamic, cosmo- 
politan Chicago, and “downstate,” the broad ex- 
panse of fertile farm lands and prosperous indus- 
tries. Each is dependent on the other, and to- 
gether they exert a compelling influence on the 
economic well-being of the nation. 

Chicago’s leadership in the agricultural, indus- 
trial and financial economy of America is the nat- 
ural result of many factors. Its strategic geo- 


graphical location. Its position as the railroad 





center of the country. Its wealth of material re- 
sources. And the energy and imagination of its 
people. 

In order to improve its facilities to serve its 
rapidly expanding, nation-wide market and to 
centralize its management of mines and plants, 
now operating in twenty-one states from coast to 


coast, International moved its general offices to 
Chicago in 1941. 


From these Chicago headquarters, International 
directs the flow, throughout America and foreign 
markets, of its minerals and chemicals which are 
essential in the production and processing of more 
food of higher quality, greater nutritional value 
and finer flavor. 








MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 6 
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